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and Rationalist Review 
VOL LXV No. 7—JULY 1950 MONTHLY SIXPENCE 


CONTENTS 


. Dinner and Reunion: Report of The Living Cell: A_ Revision of Ideas, by 
The Modern Threat to Civilization, by Gerald Compulsory Church Parades?, by A. Gowans 


Conference Personalities, by C : " Bradlaugh The Future of Rationalism, by Wilfred Barlow, 


THE R.P.A. DINNER AND REUNION 


Speeches by Prof. A. E. Heath, Prof. Barbara Wootton, 
Dr. D. Stark Murray, and Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 


Tue Dinner and Reunion of the Rationalist Press Association was held at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, on Thursday, May 18, with the President, Prof. A. E. Heath, in the chair. 
A list of those present will be found under the illustration (centre pages). 

The Toast to “ The King” was duly honoured and also the usual Silent Toast: “To the immortal 
memory of the men and women, known and unknown, who by theit vigilance, their service, and 
their sufferings have won for us the liberty of thought and utterance we now enjoy.’ 


THE CHAIRMAN: Pror. A. E. HEATH 


In his introductory speech Prof. A. E. Heath said: Fellow members and prospective members 
of the Rationalist Press Association, it is my pleasant duty, as your President and Chairman, to 
welcome you once again to our Annual Dinner and Dance. 

I have apologies for absence from Lord Chorley, Lord Raglan, Prof. Sargant Florence, Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman, M.P., Mr. Lionel Elvin (Principal of Ruskin College), Dr. Julian Huxley, 
Prof. H. B. Acton, Prof. Leonard Russell, Prof. B. Farrington, Mlle Pardon (Secretary of the World 
Union of Freethinkers), and Dr. Meyer Fortes—who, by the way, has been translated from Oxford 
to that nicer University of Cambridge as Professor of Social Anthropology. 

Last year Mr. Fred Watts was, as it were, a visitor. This time he attends, you will all be happy 
to know, in his full right as the Chairman of the R.P.A. Board. (Applause.) 1 should be failing in 
my duty if I did not at this point tell you how much we owed, during Mr. Watts’s absence, to the 
wise guidance from the Chair of that gallant and bonny fighter in our Movement, our Founder 
Member, Mr. Adam Gowans Whyte. (Hear, hear.) 

This evening, ladies and gentlemen, is one of our special occasions; for we are welcoming again 
a woman as our Guest Speaker—Prof. Barbara Wootton. (Applause.) As a good feminist I approve 
of this; but as a Chairman I am a little nervous. I keep thinking of the schoolboy howler. The 
schoolboy wrote, gloomily: “King Alfred got into trouble with the dames.” (Laughter.) 

Prof. Wootton will be known to you as a publicist with forthright opinions. In honesty of 
speech and thought she reminds me of a late and valued Honorary Associate of ours, Prof. Susan 
Stebbing. (Applause.) Prof. Wootton’s father was a very distinguished Cambridge classical scholar, 
and her mother was a Fellow of Girton, and so it would appear that her career was determined 
beforehand. She has been a Girton Lecturer, a research officer to all kinds of bodies—some of them 
of doubtful respectability, like the Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party—(laughter)—and 
Principal of Morley College. She has served on Royal Commissions: on Compensation, and more 
recently on that concerning the Press. (I am glad that Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is sitting next to her, 
because he can take the thunder away from me.) (Laughter.) She is now Professor of Social Studies 
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in the University of London. By the way, I nearly 
forgot to mention that she is also a new Governor 
of the B.B.C. 

There are some awful people sitting in front of 
me called the Press. Prof. Wootton does not 
want to say, and she will not be able to say, any- 
thing about the policy of the B.B.C., because she 
is a Governor; but there is no reason why she 
should not have her rights as a woman and as a 
Rationalist, and I ask the Press to take notice of 
that. In this connection, Prof. Wootton may be 
interested to know that this Association has been 
submitting evidence to the Beveridge Committee, 
which is concerned with giving advice on how to 
control the future activities of the B.B.C., includ- 
ing its Governors. 

I am an old friend of Prof. Wootton’s, and a 
fellow worker with her in the field of adult 
education. Still, I thought that it would be a 
good tip to look up Who's Who for a line of 
introduction. I hadn’t a copy, so I rang up our 
College Registrar, and said: “ Give me the low- 
down on Prof. Wootton.” He said: “ All right,” 
and read out all kinds of interesting information. 
Then I said: “Recreations; they are usually 
things one can make use of.” He said: “ Walk- 
ing, tennis, gardening — and _ handspringing.” 
(Laughter.) 1 said: “Mr. Registrar, wait a 
minute; can | get that down? What did you say— 
handspringing?” He said: “Oh, yes, but don’t 
put it down. I just put that in for fun.” 

Prof. Wootton, I think I ought to explain to 
you, as a kind of warning, that besides these light- 
hearted preliminaries, the President of the 
Rationalist Press Association is expected on this 
occasion to say a few grave words to balance the 
gay. The view I wish to put before you is that 
civilization is a kind of precarious balance between 
knowledge of the conditions of life and action 
and the application of that knowledge. That, I 
take it, Prof. Wootton, is your own problem as 
a social scientist—namely, the application of the 
knowledge that we have to social affairs. Integra- 
tion of knowledge and action are prime 
necessities; but this will come, in my opinion, 
from the further development of social science 
and not from a deriding or a discarding of science. 
That is why I regard the contemporary drift to 
the mystical or religious approach to our prob- 
lems as a falling away from that intellectual 
integrity which alone can nerve us to face our 
present-day troubles. It is easy to see how this 
regression has come about. Religion, defeated 
elsewhere, tries to cash in on our difficulties. Thus, 
a little while ago, Prof. Polanyi said that the chal- 
lenge of our time calls for ethical revival and 
that this means ultimately a return to religion. 
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“ Modern men will find their way back to God 
through solving the problems of social freedom.” 
We could ignore that from a chemist turned 
sociologist; but from Sir Walter Moberly’s The 
Crisis in the University we have to take it more 
seriously, and deal with him faithfully. He put 
forward the claim which amounted to a plea for 
the Christianizing of the universities. Prof. 
Leonard Russell, our latest Honorary Associate, 
said, in his mild yet effective way, that he thought 
that Sir Walter Moberly over-emphasized the 
contribution of Christianity to our present values. 

The task of society, he said, is to build up 
institutions to which people can be loyal, and 
ways of life that they can adopt with satisfaction. 
The university is an institution which is closely 
linked with the life of the community and charged 
with the increasing complexity of that life. In 
his opinion, we revert to earlier modes of dealing 
with our problems at our peril. Indeed, the 
implication that many non-Christians in our midst 
lead inferior lives was rebutted in the phrase 
of Miss Ursula Edgcumbe (quoted by Russell) 
that their lives are “ not poorer, but richly other.” 

I think that these views that | am combating 
can fairly be summarized as the claim that the 
re-discovery of ethics is the road to God. That. 
in my opinion, is a reversal of the old, old story 
that God is the road to ethics. As long ago as 
Plato, men believed that myth (or, if there are no 
philosophers present, I should say plain lying) was 
necessary throughout the ages to keep men good: 
and religions have followed this lead. They have 
made their fables about man’s eternal destiny the 
instrument of civil obedience, and then asserted 
that law and moral order were grounded in their 
fairy tales. It is not surprising, as Bertrand 
Russell once reminded us, that when the lie is 
discovered, virtue based on it evaporates. 

It is for those reasons that I have told you my 
view. There is no collusion between Prof. 
Wootton and myself. In fact, I feel rather mean 
about this, because I did not tell her anything of 
what I was likely to say; but I knew perfectly 
well that if I put my own view honestly and 
plainly it would be a lead for her, because she 
will tell us in the same straightforward way what 
she thinks about things. 

I am going to call on her immediately, without 
any interference from the gentleman who is stand- 
ing around waiting to hammer on the table. 
(Laughter and Applause.) 


Pror. BARBARA WOOTTON 
In proposing the Toast, “Prosperity to the 
Rationalist Press Association,” Prof. Wootton 
said: An annual occasion is, I suppose, an 
opportunity for taking stock, and I should like 
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to say a word or two about the results of any 
stock-taking in which the Rationalist Press 
Association may like to engage at a function such 
as this. We have, I think, many reasons to con- 
gratulate ourselves, for a great many of our major 
battles are already won. I do not need to remind 
you that on the whole the churches are empty. 
The evidence for that comes from the lamentations 
of the ecclesiastics themselves. There are now 
also very great difficulties in recruiting persons to 
the ministry of the various Churches. The 
evidence for that, too, comes from the Churches 
themselves. In passing we may notice one or 
two little signs upon the horizon which illustrate 
what is happening to the self-confidence of 
orthodox religion generally. Some short time ago 
the Rationalist Press proposed to publish a series 
of controversial discussions which had previously 
taken place over the air between those who were 
members of the orthodox Christian denominations 
and those who were not. But the project came 
to an untimely end, owing, I understand, to the 
unwillingness of some of the Christian speakers 
to allow their remarks to be included in a 
published volume. Similar objections were not, 
1 think, raised from the other side. 

There are, it is true, occasional rear-guard 
actions still being fought—rear-guard is, unques- 


tionably, the word for them. We have, for instance, 
still on the Statute Book the Education Act of 
1944, which requires that every publicly-aided 
school in England or Wales—Scotland is a little 
wiser—should on each day engage in an act of 


worship. (I might remind you, in passing, that 
the Act rather unfortunately omitted to say 
worship of what!) And there is also Sir Walter 
Moberly’s attempt, to which the Chairman has 
referred, to re-Christianize the universities. Of 
that I think we may say that Sir Walter is himself 
such a conspicuously fair-minded man that he 
was quite unable in this book to answer his own 
arguments against his own policy. To me that 
was the outstanding characteristic of the book. 
On the whole, however, it is clear that the main 
battle has been fought and won, and that the 
orthodox doctrinal religions are not really one 
of the main influential forces in this country at 
the present time. In the field of the natural 
sciences they fight no longer. The story has 
indeed grown up in our own day that they have 
given up the fight on the ground that it was a 
mistake from the beginning, for science, it is now 
said, has her recognized province, while religion 
also has hers, and each, we are told, will respect 
the territorial integrity of the other. Those who 
put forward that proposition—particularly from 
the side of the Churches—failed. however, to 
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point out that this territorial agreement has been 
reached as the result of the unfailing victory of 
science every time that the battle has been joined; 
and that the territory which science now occupies 
is territory which the religious bodies have 
steadily evacuated. And if there is a lull in the 
fighting, it is probably only a lull, because the 
battle between religion and the natural sciences 
has been fought and won by science, while the 
battle between religion and the social sciences 
has not as yet been fully joined. 

After all, people have imagined before that 
the struggle was over. I am reminded of a 
reverend preacher who, in the year 1847, 
addressing the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
remarked in a lecture on “ The Age We Live In” 
that one of the characteristics of that age was 
that religious men no longer feared the discoveries 
of science; indeed, he said they now hailed the 
discoveries of science. (He was thinking of 
Galileo.) Eleven years afterwards The Origin of 
Species was published! Today, I think, we may 
be equally deceived. For what is happening at 
present is that, as J. B.S. Haldane has suggested 
in one of his essays, the psychologists and other 
social scientists are hauling up their guns with a 
view to an attack upon second-line positions, 
particularly those held by religious psychology. 

And here, in all seriousness, ladies and gentle- 
men, a great opportunity and a great responsibility 
rest upon the social sciences. For the most 
powerful instrument of which we know in the 
universe, without exception, is the human mind 
employing the method of science with the 
integrity and with the accuracy of observation that 
we associate with science. We have seen the 
astonishing achievements of that instrument 
applied to our. physical environment, and today 
we stand upon the threshold of a period when 
its application to the social problems that disturb 
us all might accomplish something comparable 
in that field also. I do not think that it is putting 
it too high to say that not only the future 
happiness, but perhaps the actual survival, of 
mankind turns on the issue whether the latter 
part of the century in which we now live will 
do for the social sciences what the century behind 
us did for physical science. If we in the social 
sciences are able deservedly to earn anything that 
approaches the prestige of our friends in physics, 
in biology, and in chemistry, then, and then only, 
1 think we may say that we have the answer not 
to one, but to all of the social problems which 
disturb and threaten us at the present time. 
( Applause.) 

Surely the task that now lies before us—and 
particularly before those of us who have, we 
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hope, emancipated ourselves from revealed doc- 
trine—is to apply to these social problems this 
magnificent and fruitful technique. The social 
sciences have only just begun their work, but 
together the psychologists, the social anthro- 
pologists, and the sociologists are beginning to 
look with detachment and perspicacious observa- 
tion at the many and varied ways in which human 
life has been and can be organized; to sort out 
the fundamental biological and _ psychological 
needs of our species; and to build up the frame- 
work of a society the ethic of which, the con- 
ventions of which, and the laws of which, will 
satisfy those needs in the technical conditions in 
which we find ourselves. Surely it is our task to 
take hold of this knowledge and to make over all 
our institutions in the light of it. 

Here it is a very special pleasure to refer to 
the help which the Rationalist Press Association 
is giving in this task by founding lectureships, in 
Birmingham and in Ruskin College at Oxford, 
and to the contribution which the Association has 
thus made through the distinguished mouths of 
Bertrand Russell and Margaret Mead towards the 
enrichment of this knowledge and its wider dis- 
semination. That is what today the public wants. 
The public does not want to be told any longer 
that the literal, traditional Christian doctrines are 
incredible. People do not want to be told that, 
because they know it already. Nor do they want 
to be handed out an authoritarian morality which 
they cannot square with the scientific age in which 
every other part of themselves is living. What is 
wanted is a positive ethic which is consonant with 
the discoveries of science that are now familiar 
to everybody, and which we can accept as a 
basis for our daily lives, in our family relation- 
ships, as citizens, and as workers. I know that the 
social sciences are not going to produce that, even 
now, without a good deal of opposition. That is 
why I say that only one half of the battle is won. 
The guns are already beginning to rumble again 
in the distance. 

For instance, every teacher of social science is 
familiar with the warning sign “Keep Off the 
Grass,” which the Churches erect as soon as his 
discoveries are likely to challenge their traditional 
dogmatic faith. Many of us, I think, are very 
much disturbed by the totally unnecessary diffi- 
culties which are thus created in the minds of the 
young when the inferences of the social sciences 
come into headlong conflict with the teachings of 
doctrinal religion upon which they have been 
brought up. Then again, there is a very strong 
movement in the world today to divide us all 
into two camps—on the one hand the camp of 
Communism, and on the other hand the camp of 
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Christianity, with the implication that the only 
way in which we can meet the challenge of an 
authoritarian totalitarian Communism is by rever- 
sion to a no less authoritarian, if perhaps less 
totalitarian, Christianity. That perhaps is to be 
explained on the old theory, if I may translate a 
phrase, that you set a superstition to catch a 
superstition. 

The attitude of the Churches on crime is no 
less significant—more so, perhaps, than any of 
the other attitudes with which we have to contend, 
because if there is one thing that the adherents 
of orthodox religion fear more than anything else 
it is that we should learn to be good without their 
help. Hence the ecclesiastics’ confidence that they 
know how to deal with offences that puzzle the 
scientific inquirer; and hence, too, their readiness 
to call attention to any increase in the statistics 
of crime, and their failure to comment when there 
is a decline. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we all know very well 
that the proof of the social science pudding must 
be in the eating, If we are able to deliver the 
goods—if we can learn, by the researches of the 
anthropologists, to throw light upon the limits of 
variation in the possible forms of human society; 
if we can learn through the researches of the 
psychologists to illuminate the origins of guilt and 
to set up a standard of mental as well as of 
physical health by which to evaluate the canons 
of our society; if we can learn by the researches 
of the social biologist to discredit the fallacious 
racial myths which poison the relations of the 
world—if in these and similar ways we can get 
convincing light upon the problems that face us, 
then and only then shall we get the kind of reward 
for which we are hoping We must not antici- 
pate it. We have to deliver those goods. We are 
inexperienced. But we are, perhaps, just beginning 
to deliver a sizable portion of the goods, and at 
least this we do know, that all experience is on 
our side. Today man is just beginning to be able 
to apply his own magnificent mental equipment 
not only to the physical world in which he finds 
himself, but also to the world of which he himself 
is part—to his own human environment—and to 
shape it to the purposes which his own funda- 
mental needs demand. All history is on our 
side. 

If I may, I will end by quoting some words of 
that notable, but I think insufficiently recognized, 
thinker, Leonard Woolf: “ The sordid and savage 
story of man’s history has always been written 
by man’s irrationality, and the thin precarious 
crust of civilization which has from time to time 
been built over the bloody mess has always been: 
built by reason.” (Applause.) 
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Dr. D. STARK MURRAY 
(Director of the R.P.A.) 
Responding to the Toast: “ Prosperity to the 
Rationalist Press Association” 

Prof. Wootton, in so beautifully moving this 
Toast, has put before us so many ideas and 
produced such an excellent summary of our 
present and future problems that we cannot hope 
to consider them at one sitting. 

The first thing that I have to do is, on behalf 
of the Rationalist Press Association, to thank 
her most sincerely for what she has had to say. 
-I have a technique which I follow, not only 
after dinner, but on every occasion when I speak, 
of making copious notes beforehand and copious 
notes during the other speeches, and then immedi- 
ately forgetting all about them as soon as I get 
on my feet. Therefore, if I do not say all the 
things that you would expect me to say you can 
be pretty certain that I shall not be saying the 
things that I expected to say. 

As you know, the R.P.A. has had a fifty years’ 
history of intense work and great progress. As 
the first point to which your attention should be 
drawn I want to mention the purely physical side 
of the work of the R.P.A.—that is to say, the 
physical side of producing and selling books. 
This is, and always has been, an exceedingly 
difficult business. The R.P.A. has found difficul- 
ties which are not those of an ordinary publishing 
house, but of those associated with the ideas that 
it has been trying to put over. Nevertheless, 
members of the R.P.A. too readily forget what it 
has meant in actual figures. The physical volume 
of books that the R.P.A. has distributed runs 
into many millions. If you take the sixpenny 
reprints which started this great work and add 
the Thinker’s Library alone, the R.P.A. has sold 
seven and a-quarter million books in those two 
series, and it is because of that, as well as many 
other things, that the influence of the R.P.A. has 
been so great. Taking the total, the R.P.A. has 
certainly sold eight and a-half million, and Watts, 
with its associated books, has sold somewhere 
between eleven and twelve million volumes during 
those years. Looked at from any angle this has 
been a tremendous physical task. Some of the 
books that we have sold have not been a great 
success, but others have been a success that has 
astonished even ourselves. There is one that the 
Directors regarded as something of a pot-boiler, 
and therefore I will not mention it by name, 
which actually sold 127,000 copies. With regard 
to Wells’s Short History of the World, although 
it was issued by other publishers and although 
it appeared in many editions, the R.P.A. sold 
nearly a quarter of a million volumes, and they 
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are still selling it every day. When you recall 
that that work has been done by an Association 
which has not had a big membership at any 
time in its history, you will realize that it could 
be achieved only because the Directors, the 
members, and everyone associated with the, 
Association, had a single unity of purpose which 
enabled them to fix their eyes on one goal and 
go straight ahead for that goal. 

It is, I think, only in the last year or two that 
we have come up against the problem which 
Prof. Wootton has brought to your notice. There 
appears to be a lull in the battle which we were 
fighting, and we ourselves have been very con- 
scious of this for the past two years. During 
the war and immediately after we had problems 
which we thought were associated only with the 
war. In the past two years we have felt this lull 
of which Prof. Wootton has spoken, in which we 
found that the unity of purpose on the old line 
did not quite answer the question any longer. 
The Board of Directors, and I am sure you as 
members and friends of the R.P.A., have been 
cogitating on whether this lull was on our side, 
whether we had gone astray, whether we did not 
know the road that we should be taking, or 
whether, as has been so clearly put before us, the 


lull is a universal lull in which we have to gather 


our forces before the other side test us, so that 
we can once again go ahead with our small 
membership but with our enormous intellectual 
powers and this capacity for getting our books 
over which has never been lost during those fifty 
years. 

We have to remember, of course, that some of 
the books that we published in the earlier days 
of the R.P.A.—such as The Age of \Reason, for 
example—were at that time intense propaganda, 
and they were exciting. You could sell them to 
people who were beginning to look for new ideas. 
I can remember how my father must have spoiled 
the publication figures of Mr. Watts, senior, many 
times by lending copies of The Age of Reason to 
innumerable people instead of making them buy 
one for sixpence, because The Age of |Reason was 
either on his desk or it was out on loan. The 
Age of Reason today is regarded as either history 
or as aclassic. It is no longer the type of exciting 
propaganda that it then was. We have to find 
new ways of putting that excitement into our 
propaganda, and of putting our message over in 
new fields to an ever-widening audience. 

As Prof. Wootton said in proposing this Toast, 
it was easy to attack superstition, but it is not 
easy to replace it in everyone’s mind with a 
rational form of thought. We are all guilty of 
superstitions, and I am probably more guilty than 
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many others in mine. One of the things that 
always amazes me when | speak at Rationalist 
Press Association meetings, at secular societies, or 
to some other rational body, is that, having 
described the scientific basis of medicine, how 
diseases are caused, and how disease can be dealt 
with, I find one of the Rationalists present getting 
up and asking me whether it will do him or her 
any good to take a bottle of Messrs. So-and-so’s 
patent medicine. Our task is, of course, made 
more difficult by that type of superstition which 
we do not always recognize as belonging to that 
class of human thought. 

So far as religious superstition is concerned I 
am not a member or a governor of the B.B.C. 
and therefore I can mention this. It appears to 
me that at the moment the one field of propa- 
ganda in which the Church still has a hold is on 
the radio. The churches are undoubtedly empty. 
I had occasion to be in a church recently where 
the average attendance is between twenty and 
thirty. This was a non-religious occasion, 
and so the audience was seven hundred. The 
poor parson got up there and said that it broke 
his heart to have to stand up and say “ How do 
you do?” and then sit down, for it was the first 
time in his history that he had ever had ar 
audience like that. However, the B.B.C. does its 
best to make up the deficiency. Iam one of those 
people who sit in a car quite a long time every 
day, and I have one of those things which 
probably some of you think is a pest—namely, a 
car radio. Sometimes I would like to listen to 
a scientific talk or to a bit of music. I never 
switch the thing on without finding a religious 
service going on. I do not mind the B.B.C. 
thinking that there are people who want a service, 
people who are in an inaccessible place and who 
therefore must be provided with a service, but I 
do object to the innumerable times every day 
when something is being put over to the chil- 
dren of the nation, under one guise or another, 
which is the very worst possible form of 
religious superstition. Whether it the 
morning prayers said to them, or the prayers 
after the Children’s Hour, I always seem to 
switch on at just that moment. There is one 
way in which perhaps we could make use of the 
B.B.C. I have been wondering whether the 
R.P.A. should not begin to do something about 
humour. I am not suggesting that we take time 
on one of the foreign broadcasting stations and 
get a famous radio star to sing our theme song. 
but I detected recently that one or two comedians 
were beginning to work in a little R.P.A. propa- 
ganda. Some of you may have seen and heard 
Bernard Miles, on television, doing a delightful 
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character sketch of an old man who was chatting 
about a friend of his who had recently died. It 
was very well done, but in fact it consisted of a 
whole series of stories attacking the religion of 
the village in which these two gentlemen were 
supposed to have lived. He told the story about 
Old George, who had just died. Some years before. 
he had taken over a cottage with a large piece 
of land that had been derelict. He said, and I 
will not try to reproduce the dialect: * The thistles 
were nine feet high, and you could not see the 
house for other weeds.” George had worked for 
about five years, and he was growing lupins. 
geraniums, and everything else. One day the 
parson came along to see him, and he stood and 
looked at all this and then said: “ Well, George, 
it is wonderful what God can do with a garden 
and a little help.” “ Oh,” said George, “ but you 
should have seen it when He had it to Himself.” 
(Laughter.) 1 wonder, Mr. Chairman, whether 
we could not perhaps, instead of all this quarrel- 
ling about the B.B.C., try to put over something 
lighter. We could get “Protonius” to put his 
best foot forward to provide some of his sparkling 
humour for such an occasion. 

The. final thought that I wanted to put before 
you, on which I was glad that the mover of the 
Toast touched, was this question of widening the 
field in which we have hitherto been working, 
because the Church, and particularly the Roman 
Catholic Church, does not stand still. It widens 
its field the whole time. The Roman Catholic 
Church will take up any subject and every subject, 
provided that it thinks that it can get recruits or 
that it can retain its members. Other religious 
bodies are not above doing exactly the same 
thing, and they penetrate the whole of our national 
life in the most subtle of ways. For example, it 
is probable that only about ten per cent of the 
people who enter the hospitals of Great Britain 
have any religious belief whatsoever, but about 
eighty per cent of them are put down on the 
records as “Church of England.” That would 
not matter very much if it did not cost anything. 
I would like one of our M.P. friends who is here 
tonight to put down a question in the House of 
Commons as to how much it is costing the 
National Health Service for religious bodies to 
hold services and to enter hospitals in various 
other ways. I was under the impression that a 
Church had a mission, and that if you had a 
mission you would be prepared to carry it out 
without any question of making the people to 
whom you were going to carry your mission pay 
for it: but T find that the Churches—and this 
goes for all denominations—have managed under 
the National Health Service to rob the sick of 
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this country of a very large sum of money indeed. 
If Mr. Reeves finds that it is less than £100,000 
per annum, equivalent to the upkeep of at least 
two hundred patients per annum, I should be 
very much surprised. He may find, in fact, that 
we are spending a quarter of a million pounds to 
subsidize the Church in this new field of the 
National Health Service in a way which most 
Rationalists would not have suspected for a 
moment. It is in these and other subtle ways 
that the Churches, wherever they lose any little 
bit of the fight, find a new way of coming back 
with greater strength than ever. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, in repeating our thanks 
to Prof. Wootton for what she has. said, I would 


like to agree with her that our object for the next 
fifty years of the Rationalist Press Association 
must be to play our part in organizing human 
life in an ever better way than it has been 
organized in the past. I do not suggest for a 
minute that we have overcome all the problems 
of our present-day so-called civilization. There 
are a great many economic and political problems 
that we have yet to tackle; but it is quite clear 
from what she has said, from the response that 
this audience made, and from the thoughts which 
have been in the minds of so many in the R.P.A. 
in the past few years, that we have to continue 
our work against superstition wherever we find it. 
We have to continue the fight against religion, 
which would drag us back into some form of 
irrationalism in one field or another. We have 
to go on to conquer in new fields in the social 
sciences and in all the problems with which the 
human race is faced. The Board of the R.P.A. 
is fully aware of these problems. It is spending 
today more time and thought than ever on 
new schemes. We hope very shortly to issue 
a new series of books which will take your 
fancy, which will take the fancy of the public, 
and which will continue our success. We are 
trying in every way that is possible to go on with 
the fight, but we cannot do it unless every member 
of the R.P.A. brings his influence to bear on the 
Movement as a whole. We are a small Move- 
ment, and we are a small Board which controls 
the greater part of the work of the Association. 
We need constant stimulus from you and constant 
stimulus from all the members of the Association 
if we are to be aware of the problems and if we 
are to have the new ideas. We look to you and 
to all our friends to continue your support, and to 
continue to stimulate us by that support, so that 
the work of the Rationalist Press Association will 
flourish as you, Prof. Wootton, hoped that it 
would. (Applause.) 
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Mr. HAMILTON FYFE 
Proposing the Toast: ‘‘ The Chairman ” 

Fellow members of the R.P.A.,—It gives me very 
great and peculiar pleasure to propose this toast, 
and I may tell you that I got up at half past six 
this morning in order to come here and do it. 
(Applause.) It gives me peculiar pleasure because 
I—like all of you, I am sure—feel an affection for 
our Chairman and a respect for his immense 
knowledge and courage. Also—and this fits in 
with what Dr. Stark Murray has just been saying 
—we have a great respect for the delightful gift 
of humour which he infuses into all the pro- 
ceedings in which he takes a part. I think, with 
Dr. Murray, that that is a very important part 
of our work. You will probably remember a 
passage in one of Matthew Arnold’s Essays on 
Criticism in which he drew a picture of a Social 
Science Congress. He said that it took place in 
a town hall or in a dusty chapel, and that, looking 
down on it, you saw a number of dusty grey- 
heads, spectacled eyes, and long grey beards. 
That may have been true at the time when it was 
written. That was in the sixties or seventies of the 
last century. It certainly is not true now. I think 
that it is due to people like Prof. Heath, who have 
infused humour into our proceedings, thal it is 
true no longer. There is no reason at all why 
people who are very serious about serious subjects 
should not also be humorous about them. I have 
found that the most genuinely religious people 
that I have ever known were quite ready to laugh 
at stories against themselves. I once told a dean— 
he happened to be a dean, and I say “ happened ” 
because no one could ever understand why he 
was a dean—the story of the commercial traveller 
who found himself one evening in the company of 
a large number of clergymen who were attending 
a Church Congress and who had overflowed from 
the other parts of the hotel into the commercial 
room. They, seeing him sitting rather lonely by 
himself, invited him to join them. He did so, and 
he listened to their talk. Then one of them said 
to him: “ Well, sir, we should be very glad to hear 
what you have to say about the subject we have 
been discussing—the existence of God.” He said: 
* Well, gentlemen, my position is very simple. 1 
believe in God but I don’t like him.” The dean 
laughed very heartily at that. He was genuinely 
amused. Yet he was also genuinely religious. 
After all, to be too serious is to put people off. 
Who was the most popular monarch that we 
have ever had in this country? It was Charles II, 
who was also the least serious and the biggest 
scoundrel, but people forgot about his scoundrel- 
ism. They remembered only that he was an 
amusing dog. Prof. Heath, without any of the 
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scoundrelism, manages on all occasions, whatever 
the subject may be, to be an amusing dog at 
times. I can always imagine him playing the 
part of the wise and grave seigneur—lI think that 
he must have been a Rationalist—who was com- 
plained to by a young lady that, while she was 
addicted to good works and to learning, she did 
not attract the same attention as her sister, who 
was very beautiful and nothing else. He said 
to her: “Well, my dear, of course it is very 
much better to be interested, as you are, in the 
great issues, and in literature, and to be addicted 
to good works, and you will find that you have 
your reward.” She went away a little comforted, 
but presently she heard a footstep behind her and 
she turned to find this wise mentor following her 
up. He said to her: “ Excuse me, but could you 
give me your sister’s address? ” (Laughter.) Well, 
that may be the kind of Rationalist that Prof. 
Heath is. (Laughter.) Anyway, I know that we 
are grateful to him for the delightfully light way 
in which he sometimes treats serious subjects, 
though he never loses sight of their seriousness. 

A friend of mine who recently went to live in 
a village near me in Sussex heard that an old 
villager had been asked by the vicar: “ What 
sort of a man is this newcomer to the village? ” 
The old villager said: ‘‘ Well, I don’t rightly 
know, but he is some sort of a Rat-rat-rat.” ‘“ Oh, 
yes,” said the vicar, “I know; but now we call 
them ‘rodent exterminators.."* I am sure that 
you will agree with me that we may also call 
Prof. Heath a rodent exterminator in the very 
best sense. He never fails to attack superstitions, 
false ideals, moth-eaten customs, antiquated tradi- 
tions, follies that are tolerated simply because 
they have roots in the past, and delusions which 
are fostered by those who want to make a great 
deal of money out of them and who very 
often do. 

Therefore I ask you to drink to our Chair- 
man, not only as one of the Rationalist humorists 
who are so valuable to the Movement, but, as 
Heine described himself, as a doughty fighter in 
the cause of humanity. 


Prof. A. E. HEATH (responding) said: When I 
saw that Mr. Hamilton Fyfe was to propose this 
toast I realized that I was living dangerously; but 
I knew that it would be a friendly spot of danger. 
I thank him for the very kind things he has said. 
Last year one of those anthropologist fellows 
called me a “divine king.” I had not realized. 
then, that divine kings were killed off at the end 
of the year! Now I am a “ rodent exterminator.” 
(Laughter.) 1 wonder what the future has in 
store for me. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, the time is running short. 
By the way, if I may say so, I have enjoyed these 
talks. I do feel that our meetings are held in a 
friendly atmosphere. Prof. Wootton really gave 
us a great deal to ponder over. I have not yet 
told her how much I enjoyed it. Dr. Stark 
Murray is a dark horse. We do not know what 
he is going to do next, since he is a man of 
independent mind. He followed up with things 
which will make us sit up and think. 


Now for this business of dancing. There has 
been a good deal of heartburning in the Associa- 
tion about this. We thought that we would like 
to economize by cutting out the Terpsichorean 
finale, but there were reasons for it, both practical 
and academic. The practical reasons were that 
all kinds of young folk (of all chronological ages) 
felt that an “evening out” in which there was 
nothing but speeches however imposing, in both 
senses of that word, wouldn’t be an evening out 
at all. The academic reasons were that dancing, 
from the earliest times that we know man as 
man, has been a form of human expression. It 
expressed desires, as when men jumped to make 
their hemp grow tall. It has provided an outlet 
for man’s communal, esthetic, and other feelings. 
At any rate, we felt that as good Rationalists 
with roots in the past, as weil as hopes for the 
future, we ought to preserve these ancient rites. 
( Applause.) 


Dancing followed until 11-30 p.m. 


UTOPIAN DREAM ? 


Lire must go on, till Time and Being end; 
And ever some Idea will Man defend. 

In earlier days men perished at the stake 

For ideas that now may seem a grim mistake. 
All honour to those martyrs who had faith 

For Cause to die—though Cause a myth, a wraith. 
And, looking forward, shall posterity, 
Appraising our inspired temerity, 

With pity or approval then assess 

Our shackle-shedding as we now progress? 
Progress to what Utopian dream—or woe? 
How tantalizing that we cannot know! 

Will questing Science yet provide a clue 

In a billion years for the discerning few, 

Who, persisting, make Life’s Mystery clear? 
Then, the Mystery solved, will Man disappear? 
That we shall vanish seems the fate before us; 
We may be dealt with as was Brontosaurus. 
From ice-age unto ice-age we evolve, 

Till in the final chapter—we dissolve : 

Or so it seems, unless Man finds the Key 

To give him over Life—supremacy. 

Upon Man’s brain must evolving Mind depend; 
Let Man, the harnessed Means, design the End: 
The End? perpetual life—if he elected: 

Freed from all ills, in a world perfected! 


MARGARET M. WAIN. 
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The Modern Threat to Civilization 


THE greater part of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s new 
book,* which is one of the most searching and 
valuable that he has given us, is concerned 
nominally with an eighteenth-century French 
philosopher, Frangois-Pierre Maine de Biran, 
whom most of us now meet for the first time, 
but whose key-ideas, especially in the latter part 
of his life, have a clear relevance to the problems 
that confront the world today. Maine de Biran 
was a_ hypersensitive, conscientious, acutely 
intelligent introvert. Painfully self-conscious, 
shrinking from the life of action, interested first 
and last in the metaphysics of the inner life, he 
yet became involved against his will in political 
affairs and as deputy for Bergerac was an active 
member of that Commission of Five which 
formally protested against Napoleon’s tyranny and 
demanded a greater measure of civil and political 
liberty for the French people. He was in fact the 
author of the resolution, and though Napoleon 
furiously denounced the Commission, and 
promptly dissolved the Chamber that had 


approved its findings, Maine de Biran suffered no 
molestation but was allowed to depart in peace 
and resume a life of introspective philosophy. 


Today, in parallel circumstances, he would not 
have been so lucky. Under Mussolini, under 
Hitler, or under Stalin, as Mr. Huxley points out, 
he would have had short shrift. But “ Bonaparte 
and the Jacobins lived in one of those brief 
Golden Ages in which even revolutionaries and 
dictators have their scruples and actually believe 
that other people—those, at least, belonging to 
the educated bourgeoisie—possess certain more 
or less inalienable rights. All this has now 
changed. Under the modern dictator there is an 
equality of universal rightlessness.” 

This quotation provides a good example of 
Mr. Huxley's method. His book is neither an 
academic exercise in historical reconstruction 
nor a mere exposition of another man’s thought; 
for though he does full justice to Biran (so far 
as a stranger to the subject may judge), he con- 
sistently uses him as the starting-point for the 
discussion of contemporary problems. The chief 
of these is the one posed long ago in Herbert 
Spencer’s Man versus the State. What Biran seems 
to suggest, throughout his Journal Intime, is (says 
Mr. Huxley) that the individual’s relation to 
history and society is normally that of victim to 
monster. “ This being so, every reasonable person 


By Aldous Huxley. 
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should try, so far as he can, to escape from 
history—but into what? Into abstract thought and 
the inner life, or else (and this was the conclusion 
reached by our philosopher towards the end of 
his career) into the loving contemplation of the 
divine Spirit.” This, it may be objected, is pure 
escapism. Indeed it is frankly so. But if there 
were time and space it would be worth while to 
inquire from what, and to what, Biran was 
escaping. In his own belief—and he was no 
credulous irrationalist—it was an escape not out 
of reality but into it. True, that phrase “the 
divine Spirit” begs a big question, which one 
cannot here pursue, and a life in which contem- 
plation precludes fruitful human relationships 
admits of no defence; but the implied opposition 
between public and private life, or between mass- 
compulsion and individual freedom, is one we 
shall do well to ponder—while there is still time. 
A varieiy of causes, chief among them the 
incidence of war and the mechanical collectiviza- 
tion made possible by the new techniques of 
power, have brought us to the point where the 
individual man is regarded as a citizen of a State, 
a unit of society, and nothing more. In large 
tracts of the earth that sphere of personal 
freedom, of unregulated choice, of private being, 
which is the source of all humanist values, has 
already been almost totally abolished; and even 
in regions where civilization still lingers the 
tendency is in the same direction. 

Biran, says Mr. Huxley, saw clearly that every 
outburst of collective violence always results in 
a more or less prolonged diminution of individual 
liberty. “What he did not perceive was the more 
insidious threat to the freedom and dignity of 
man inherent in the new techniques of production. 
A human being is a not very strong animal 
possessed of a mind that in its higher reaches is 
spontaneously creative . . . Such a creature can- 
not, by its very nature, be continuously efficient. 
A machine, on the contrary, is designed to be 
efficient all the time. When a man is put in 
charge of a machine, or when he becomes part 
of some social or economic organization that is 
modelled upon the machine, he is compelled to 
be what it is not natural or normal for him to 
be.” Mr. Huxley sums this matter up in a crisp 
epigram: “In more than moderate doses efficiency 
is incompatible with humanity.” And he adds, 
irrefutably in my opinion, that in a world of 
advanced technology efficiency tends to become 
the end, to which men and women are the means. 
That means the ultimate extinction of all the 
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graces of life. It means the subordination of art, 
literature, philosophy, and learning to the 
machinery of politics. It means, in a word, the 
end of that human civilization which flowers not 
from mechanical efficiency but from the aspiring 
spirit of man. However critical they may be (and 
rightly so) of theological formule, Rationalists, | 
suggest, in this crisis of human history, should 
make common cause with Christians in affirming 
the high value of the personal life and in striving 
to defend its dignity and freedom against all 
assaults of its enemies. GERALD BULLETT. 


Conference Personalities 
LooKING backwards is often pleasant; perhaps 
memory tends to gild past hours. Nevertheless 
the R.P.A. week-end at Magdalen College last 
summer was one to haunt recollection; even the 
Sunday afternoon rain had its fragrance. The 
medieval magnificence of the college made a 
superb setting for the addresses of cur physicians 
and anthropologists. 

What, then, may the coming August bring? 
There will be the same noble background; we 
return once more to the banks of the Cherwell. 
What is being prepared for our minds? The 
general subject is “The Irrational in Modern 
Thought.” 

In the presidential throne will reign one of the 
most notable figures of twentieth-century Fleet 
Street—war correspondent, dramatic critic, leader- 
writer, author, and most successful editor of 
organs as various as the Daily Mirror and the 
Daily Herald, a Peter Pan of the pen, so lively 
that none will believe that last September he 
became an octogenarian. His name? Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe. 

fellow-journalist and contemporary will 
study for us the irrational which, claiming to be 
in revolt against the rationalism of the nineteenth 
century, has invaded literature; the most influ- 
ential English poet of the between-war period 
has significantly been Mr. T. S. Eliot. Few can 
deal with this better than our old friend Mr. S. K. 
Ratcliffe, who, I believe, not only went to India 
but found the Fontaine de Jouvence. 

Nor does Mr. Archibald Robertson require 
introduction to readers of The Literary Guide; at 
the Conference he will exercise his powers of 
illuminating exposition, trenchant criticism, and 
caustic comment, on the teachings of Karl Barth, 
that wearer of Calvin’s mantle. 

One of the most discussed philosophies of the 
day is the Existentialism of J. P. Sartre, and now 
the Grote Professor of Philosophy A. J. Ayer, ex- 
guardsman, who made a reputation at the age of 
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twenty-six with his book Language, Truth, and 
Logic and whose clear voice and keenly analytic 
mind are known to Third Programme “ fans,” will 
X-ray and dissect it with all the zeal of a Logical 
Positivist. 

In more general philosophic vein, Mr. Stuart 
Hampshire, another champion proved in the 
lists of the Third Programme, has chosen as his 
text “Some Recent Forms of Irrationalism.” 
Mr. Hampshire, Fellow of that  studentless 
college, All Souls, Oxford, is also one of Prof. 
Ayer’s lieutenants at University: College, London. 

From Protestantism to Romanism is a step that 
even Cardinals have taken and we may take 
critically; Mr. Warren Sandell will sympathetically 
expound to us recent trends in Catholic doctrine. 
Though a pupil of the late Dr. G. G. Coulton, he 
still claims to be a faithful child of the Church, 
and our Conference will give him a_ keen, 
courteous, and kindly hearing. Perhaps we can 
convert him. 

The series of broadcasts on “The New Cos- 
mology ” attracted widespread attention, and we 
are fortunate in persuading Dr. Hermann Bondi, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge—who, with 
Dr. Gold, has carried out some of the most 
notable recent research in Astrophysics—to 
present to us “ New Thoughts on the Nature of 
the Universe.” C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


Lectures and Essays 
R. G. INGERSOLL 
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The Living Cell: A Revision of Ideas 


IN recent years a revolution has taken place in 
the study of the fine-structure of the living cell. 
How far it will affect our ideas on the genesis 
and development of living organisms remains to 
be seen, for the detailed results still await elucida- 
tion. There are, however, certain broad generali- 
zations that can be exposed. 

About the middle of the last century the process 
of microtomy was invented. In its simplest form 
this consists of fixing and preserving in a fluid, 
normally alcohol, the tissues of plants and 
animals, staining them with various dyes, embed- 
ding in wax blocks, and, on a specially con- 
structed machine using a razor blade, cutting very 
thin sections for examination under the micro- 
scope. In this way, using the higher powers of 
the light microscope—the only form of microscope 
then known—the pattern.of cell structure could 
be made out. Certain parts of a cell would stain 
more heavily, or would be affected by one dye, 
while other parts would be stained more by 
another dye. So by straightforward staining or 


by differential or counter-staining a great deal 
was learned about the topography of a cell. This 


knowledge is embedded in the familiar text-book 
diagram. 

We are familiar with this picture; the rounded 
body of the cell with its central nucleus, its 
nucleoli and chromatin network; and the sur- 
rounding cytoplasm containing its darkly stained 
network, the Golgi network. The Italian physician, 
Camillo Golgi, who lived from 1844 to 1926, was 
a leading exponent of the process of microtomy, 
and the aim of one generation of laboratory 
technicians after another has been to produce 
better and better Golgi networks in their micro- 
scopic preparations. Just before Golgi’s death, 
however, it occurred to someone to break away 
from the traditional technique and to examine the 
living cell. It was then discovered that a con- 
siderable shrinkage and distortion of the cell 
took place during preservation, that the Golgi 
network was a _ product of technique 
employed, and that the famous Golgi bodies 
were artefacts, that they represented lipoid 
spheres, now re-named lipochondria. In other 
words, that our knowledge of fine cellular 
structure was founded on something approximat- 
ing to a myth and that the conventional diagram 
of the living cell was a fraud. With the invention 
of the phase-contrast microscope, these results 
were confirmed and amplified. 

It seems at the moment that, in spite of all, 


the greatest harm done by this distortion has been 
the obstruction to progress in our understanding 
of the true nature of protoplasm and of its 
standard unit, the living cell, rather than an actual 
distortion of the broad truths. In one particular, 
however, a wrong conception has been conveyed. 
The general impression has been, in the past, of 
protoplasm as a more or less homogeneous 
substance containing a number of inclusions, 
granules, vacuoles, and the like. We have been 
invited to visualize the first living matter as a 
“blob of jelly-like protoplasm,” the inference 
being that there was a fundamental difference in 
structure between non-living and living matter. 
Now it seems that “ biological objects have an 
orientated fine-structure” not fundamentally 
different from that of crystal structures. Indeed, 
the growth of a protein chain is essentially that 
of a growth of a crystal. The forms of living 
organisms, therefore, are controlled by two 
factors: the structural characters due to inheritance 
from a common ancestor and those inherent in 
the physical and chemical properties of the 
materials of which their cells are made. 

In the organization of the cell itself we had 
already departed from the idea that this was 
simple, and the stock example of Amoeba as a 
close representative of the “ primeval protoplasm ” 
has long been exposed as a fraud. Even s0, it is 
becoming clear that cells, such as the so-called 
simple Amoeba, are highly organized and com- 
plicated units containing many differing sites of 
protein-synthesis. Or, to cut a long story short, 
a living cell is as heterogeneous as a modern town 
and just as complicated, although the exact 
analysis of its contents and constituent materials 
is not so possible and is only just beginning. 

Originally the biological philosophers conceived 
of an underlying plan responsible for the forms 
of plants and animals. With the rise of the 
evolutionary idea this was superseded by the 
view that living organisms were more plastic, 
more putty-like, capable of being moulded by the 
effects of a natural selection acting upon small 
variations. If organisms have an orientated fine- 
structure comparable to crystal structure, then 
clearly there is a limit placed on the number of 
more complex forms that can emerge. In effect, 
then, we find ourselves with a compromise 
between the idea of an underlying plan and the 
evolutionary idea; and where this compromise 
will ultimately lead us is difficult to predict. 

BURTON. 
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The following is as complete a list of those, present 
as is available: 


Mr. H. J. Adams, Prof. A. J. Ayer, Dr. W. Barlow, 
Mrs. Barlow, Dr. L. E. Bayliss, Mr. G. Beeson, Mrs. 
Beeson, Miss W. Berry, Mr. S. A. Broughton, Mrs. 
Broughton, Dr. M. Burton, Mrs. Burton, Mrs, R. 
Bussell, Dr. J. Cantlie, Mrs. C. E. Charlesworth, Mr 
G. L. Clark, Mrs. Clark, Mr. A. C. Cleare, Mrs 
Cleare, Mr. F. Compton, Mrs. Compton, Mr. T. Cope, 
Mrs. K. Cope. 

Mr. A. Crew, Mrs. Crew, Mr. A. H. Crook, Mrs. 
Crook, Dr. S. Crown, Mr. P. J. Curtis, Mr. H. Cutner, 
Mrs. Cutner, Mr. C. G. Dixon, Mrs. Dixon, Mr. P. 
St. John Dixon, Mrs. St. John Dixon, Mr. G. C. 
Dowman, Mrs. Dowman, Mr. A. J. Driver, Mr. N. 
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Dubrey, Dr. M. G. Eggleton, Miss V. E. Fairchild, 
Mr. E. J. Fairhall, Mrs. Fairhall, Mr. D. G. Fincham, 
Prof. Raymond Firth, Mrs. Firth, Miss J. Frances, 
Miss M. Free. 


Mr. J. Fried, Mrs. Fried, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, Mrs. 
C. Gamble, Mr. A. H. Garrett, Miss W. L. George, 
Mr. W. Griffiths, Mrs. Griffiths, Mr. T. F. Grimsdale, 
Mrs. Grimsdale, Mr. Groscop, Mrs. Groscop, Miss V. 
Groscop, Miss R. Halls, Mr. T. F. Harvey-Jacob, Mr. 
R. Hatt, Mrs. Hatt, Mrs. F. M. Hawkins, Prof. A. E. 
Heath, Mrs. Heath, Dr. L. T. Hilliard, Mrs. Hilliard, 
Miss S. Honeywell, Mr. J. Horowitz. 

Miss M. Iles, Brig. F. R. W. Jameson, Miss K. H. 
Johnson, Mr. E. Clitford Jones, Miss M. Keane, Prof. 
Sir E. L. Kennaway, Lady Kennaway, Mr. W. Kent, 
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Miss C. Kerr, Mrs. M. Kerr, Miss Lindsley, Mr. W. 
Livingston, Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. G. Long, Miss N. 
Makin, Mr. A. Manhattan, Mr. N. Marmerstein, Mrs. 
Marmerstein, Mr. J. E. R. McDonagh, Mr. F. Milligan, 
Mrs. Milligan, Mr. R. J. Moore, Mrs. Morgan, Miss 
P. Morley, Dr. D. Stark Murray, Mrs. Murray. 


Mr. F. Parfett, Mrs. Parfett, Mr. B. Scott Parfett, 
Mr. D. K. H. Parsons, Mrs. Parsons, Mr. R. Payne, 
Mrs. E. M. Phillips, Mr. E. Royston Pike, Mrs. Pike, 
Mr. W. G. Priest, Miss Priest, Mr. W. J. Pringle, Mr. 
C. D. Pye, Miss B. Ratcliffe, Mr. J. Reeves, M.P., Mrs. 
Reeves, Mr. H. N. Robbins, Mr. H. N. Robe, Mr. B. 
Roberts, Mr. J. Roberts, Mr. Archibald Robertson, 
Mrs. Robertson. 


Mr. G. N. Salmon, Mrs. Salmon, Miss Sayer, Dr. 
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A. Schweitzer, Mrs. Schweitzer, Mr. J. Seibert, Mrs. 
Seibert, Mr. E. W. Shaw, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. F. Sheppard, 
Mr. A. D. Howell Smith, Mr. C. T. Smith, Mrs. Smith, 
Mr. J. H. Smith, Mr. F. H. Snow, Mrs. Snow, Mrs. 
N. Spiller, Mr. H. T. Stretton, Miss V. Stroud, Miss 
K. Sugden, Mr. N. Swindin, Mrs. Swindin. 


Lt.-Col. A. C. Tancock, Mr. K. J. Veryard, Mr. C. 
Wagner, Mr. J. Wallace, Mrs. Wallace, Miss Wallace, 
Mr. J. Walton, Mr. F. C. C. Watts, Mrs. Watts, Miss 
M. Watts, Dr. O. Watts-Tobin, Mrs. Watts-Tobin, Mr. 
C. Whipman, Mrs. Whipman, Mr. A. Gowans Whyte, 
Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, Mrs. Wilkinson, Mr. J. Wilson, 
Lady Winstedt, Prof. Barbara Wootton, Mr. G. V. 
Wynne-Jones. 


(Photograph by Rawood Ltd.) 
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My thoughts turn to the three cardinal virtues 
claimed for revealed religion: its priceless boon of 
an absolute standard of morality; its supreme 
value as a cement for the social structure; its power 
of quickening a sensitive appreciation of values. 

Addressing the Voluntary Euthanasia Legaliza- 
tion Society recently, Dr. Matthews, Dean of 
St. Paul's, said that, after surveying the arguments 
for and against, he had come to the conclusion 
that the Society’s proposal was quite in accordance 
with the Christian conception of right and duty: 
“Love and compassion should lead intelligent 
Christian people to support voluntary euthanasia 
as advocated by our Society .. . When we are 
confronted with suffering which, so far as we can 
see, can have no beneficial effect and which is 
wholly destructive in its consequences, there is, | 
urge, a prima facie duty to do what we can to 
bring it to an end.” On the other hand, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was careful to 
point out that the Dean spoke for himself and 
not for the Church, disagrees, in his own personal 
capacity, with the Dean’s views. 

It looks, therefore, as if the “absolute 
standard ™ does not provide a ruling in the case of 
euthanasia any more than it does in divorce, and 
that Christians will be driven by the disagreements 
of their Christian leaders to use their own reason. 
Meanwhile I may remind them that there is a 
tremendous weight of tradition and authority 
behind the view that suffering is the will of God. 
Also that the mere fact of euthanasia being seri- 
ously discussed is a sad indication of the inroads 
that scepticism has made in the ancient securities. 


Cohesion in the East End 

The second bulletin in the * Our East London” 
series issued from Toynbee Hall deals with 
“the growth of its religions.” It opens with a 
brief history of the Church of England, tracing 
the struggles of High and Low Church, Puritan 
and Royalist, the soothing effect of the Tolera- 
tion Act of 1689, the widening of the breach 
between the Church and the workers in East 
London, and the efforts made (of which Toynbee 
Hall was one of the most notable) to close the 
breach. Then comes an article on Roman 
Catholicism, with a reminder that “the word 
Catholic means universal” and that the Church 
claims to be an infallible guide and judge in all 
matters of faith and morals; references to the 
disabilities imposed on Catholics by their fellow- 
Christians; and a characteristic observation that 
Catholicism was not faced with a gulf between 
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Church and workers because, “ like all persecuted 
minorities, the Catholics in the East End developed 
a great sense of cohesion and corporate respon- 
sibility.” The Free Churches next have their 
turn, recalling how they suffered from persecution 
and extolling their missionary efforts for salva- 
tion, temperance, and morality. They are followed 
by Judaism, which was less worried by pessimism 
than by internal divisions arising from the influx 
from time to time of Jews from various countries 
subject to Christian persecution. Islam, which 
has between two thousand and three thousand 
adherents in East London, concludes the religious 
review with a denial of the charge of intolerance 
and the claim that “ in the whole history of Islam 
there have never been the wholesale persecutions 
which have disgraced Christendom.” 

I need not comment upon how admirably this 
survey illustrates the precise degree of cohesive 
influence that religion exercises in the social 
structure. 


The Scandal of the Candles 

As for “appreciation of spiritual values,” let 
us contemplate, with due reverence, the recent 
decision of the Chancellor, Mr. Linton Thorp, 
K.C., at the Chelmsford Consistory Court on a 
petition for the grant of a faculty to St. Saviour’s 
Church, Walthamstow, to use six candlesticks 
upon the holy table or upon a retable:-— 

He said he had reached the conclusion that the 
use of any candlesticks at all upon the holy table, 
if likely to be the subject of ceremonial use, was 
illegal; that one candlestick ought to be, and two 
but not more than two candlesticks might law- 
fully be upon the holy table, provided they were 
not used in any ceremonial way but merely to 
signify that our Lord was indeed the very true 
Light of the World; that two candlesticks might 
be placed on the holy table, or on a retable or 
ledge behind the holy table; but that the use of six 
candlesticks either upon the holy table or upon 
a retable was not lawful. 


The Old Odium 

The Education Act of 1944 is supposed to have 
extinguished the fires of religious controversy 
which raged for a century and more and did their 
best to destroy popular education in this country. 
There is, however, a glow beneath the ashes, and 
it needed only a sentence in a letter to The Times 
from the Bishop of Peterborough to make the old 
flames leap again. Pleading for more support for 
Church schools as the only ones which could 
give a true Christian education, he wrote: “A 
county school cannot be, or ought-not to try to 
be, a worshipping community: to make it so 
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would be against the letter and spirit of the 
law.” Oh, guileless Bishop! The following day’s 
Times contained a batch of letters pointing out 
that the Act provided for a daily act of corporate 
worship. So, by Act of Parliament, every school 
is a worshipping community. In fact, one head- 
master considers that a county school will worship 
better than a Church school (which must take 
children from Nonconformist as well as Anglican 
homes) because it is not handicapped by being 
thought prejudiced in favour of one denomina- 
tion. As I cannot claim to be an expert on the 
quality of worship (and have more than a notion 
that the corporate act is, as far as the children are 
concerned, a perfunctory affair), I leave the dispute 
to my clerical friends, confident that they will go 
on disputing, as it was, is now, and ever will be, 
world without end. 
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Trivia 


Opening the third Bath Assembly the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells said that “ whatever was best 
in culture had been inspired by the Christian 
faith.” Nevertheless, I have a suspicion that the 
Greeks had a word for it. 


The old Rogation Day custom of blessing the 
waters was revived at Southampton on May 14, 
the mayor (as admiral of the port) and corpora- 
tion attending with the dockland clergy. No 
anthropologists appear to have been invited. 

The Most Reverend A. M. Hollis, Moderator 
of the Church of South India, said recently that 
“we look forward to the day when Siva and 
Vishnu will be as much matters of past history as 
Zeus and Jupiter.” And we too look forward. . . 


PROTONIUS. 


Compulsory Church Parades ? 


WHEN attendance at military church parades 
became voluntary instead of compulsory, the 
change was so unpopular among chaplains and 
also among military authorities with the tradi- 
tional outlook that some effort to restore the old 
system was certain to be made sooner or later. 
The first move comes from the Committee on 


Chaplains to His Majesty's Forces which has, 
in a report submitted to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, expressed the view that 
the time has now come for church parades to be 
given a recognized place in the life of the Forces. 
According to a newspaper account: “With the 


experience gained since church parades were 
abolished in 1946, the report says that the feeling 
has grown steadily that one of the finest features 
of life in the Forces has been lost. Deprecating 
the use of the word ‘compulsory’ when speaking 
of church parades, the committee says that 
probably it would be found that in actual practice 
the church parade was the least ‘compulsory’ of 
all parades.” 

A few days after this announcement The Times 
published a short leader in which, after a declara- 
tion that “the discouraging answer to a question 
in the House of Commons will not put an end 
to the movement seeking to bring back the Sunday 
morning compulsory church parade to the Army,” 
a glowing account was given of the benefits that 
compulsory attendance conferred upon the soldier. 
“Deep religious significance” might not always 
be attached to the ceremonial, but there was 
certainly a “substantial disciplinary and general 
moral effect.” The soldier was “impressed with 
the obligation to appear on parade at his best 
and brightest to be scrutinized by the whole 


hierarchy of his regiment, including probably the 
Commanding Officer himself, before moving off 
to church.” The rigorous inspection was “a most 
excellent thing for a soldier to stand up to at least 
once a week. Then away would go the regiment 
behind the flashing, crashing band, through town 
streets or country lanes to attend the service in 
church or field.” Many of the men might be 
puzzled, or cynically provoked, or bored by 
certain features of the service, but “there were 
always some who .. . were led to think on certain 
things of the spirit, greatly to their own good and 
the ultimate good of their fellows also.” 

In the correspondence that followed this orgy 
of sentiment, Mr. Ernest Thurtle, M.P., recalled 
that the recognized alternative to attendance was 
latrine fatigue duty and invited the Church leaders 
favouring the return of compulsion to say so in 
plain language. To him it seemed that “the 
coercive intolerance which is behind the advocacy 
of compulsory church parades differs only in 
degree from the spirit which lit the fires that 
burned the dissidents centuries ago.” Mr. Francis 
Boyd put the apposite point that The Times had 
made a case for compulsory regimental parades, 
which were much more easy to defend than 
compulsory church parades, which, in any case, 
“do not clear the way to God; they sap it.” 
Subsequent letters, however, clearly indicated that 
such arguments make no impression on clergymen 
and officers who believe themselves charged by 
the apostolic injunction to “ compel them to come 
in.” The freedom won for soldiers in 1946—and 
manifestly enjoyed by the great majority—is now 
threatened with an organized attack. 

A. GOwWANS WHYTE. 
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The Future of Rationalism 


This essay was one of those submitted in our ‘‘ Under Forty’ Essay Competition 


SEVERAL difficulties confront the young Rationalist 
when it is suggested that he should express his 
personal views on Rationalism. If he is what I 
might call an “ emotional Rationalist °—that is to 
say, a supporter of the movement because he 
dislikes intensely Church religion, or because his 
religious upbringing and schooling have made him 
react violently against it—his emotionalism will 
in all likelihood cloud his judgment, and he will 
be content merely to emphasize the need for 
opposing the present forms of organized religious 
dogma. If, however, he is an “ intellectual 
Rationalist "—that is to say, a supporter because 
he perceives, albeit dimly, that the movement is 
extremely significant as a means of releasing 
creative intelligence in the world today—he is 
still in a quandary. It is to this quandary that I 
should like to address myself first, believing as 
I do that the “ emotional Rationalist,” though he 
may still be present in all of us to some extent, 
has nevertheless now served his chief purpose of 
tearing off the crust of religious unreason. 

The young “ intellectual Rationalist,” when he 
surveys the R.P.A., cannot but be attracted to its 
aims. The first thing, however, which strikes him 
forcibly is the extreme augustness of its officers 
—its Presidents, its Chairmen, and its Honorary 
Associates. With a mixture of alarm and respect, 
he sees the names of many of his intellectual 
heroes. Here are Sir Charles Sherrington and 
Bertrand Russell side by side. Julian Huxley, 
A. J. Ayer, and Sir Arthur Keith are almost lost 
amid the galaxy of high-grade intelligences. The 
young Rationalist is already in the headmaster’s 
study, and, with the headmaster, communication 
was usually limited to respectful silence, respect- 
ful listening, and discussion of one’s health and 
family when the topic was broached. Rarely, 
unless one considered oneself extremely well 
briefed, was there any intellectual exchange, and 
then it was withdrawn immediately and apolo- 
getically if the august personage raised his 
eyebrows. (I am, of course, exaggerating, but 
the point should be clear.) 

What then is the young Rationalist of only 
moderate intelligence to produce when the Gallup 
Poll comes around his way to ask about 
Rationalism? If the questions are limited to “ In 
Favour,” “ Not in Favour,” and “ Don’t Know,” 
you may get a response in the form of an annual 
subscription. But he is a brave young Rationalist 
indeed if he launches his views in such a glorious 
company. And certainly his confidence in his 


-cultivate 


intellectual attainments is unlikely to take him to 
a conference of potential headmasters. 

There is, then, at any rate, one young Rationalist 
who would not feel competent to discuss the 
future of Rationalism in such august company, 
because he just isn’t well enough up in the 
literature to express himself with any confidence. 
What, however, he is competent to say is the form 
which his own Rationalism is taking at present, 
and looks like taking in the future, and that is 
what I propose very briefly to do. 

The contents of my Rationalist bookshelf fall 
into three groups—philosophical, biological, and 
mystical. The philosophers who are guiding me at 
present are mostly concerned with ‘“ meaning,” 
and they have ousted all the rest for the time 
being. Logical Positivists such as Ayer and 
Wittgenstein, writers on semantics, and Bertrand 
Russell, have a clear right of way, and my 
Rationalism gives a deep assent to the views of 
Lan Freed in the recent Rationalist Annual. 

My biological shelf provides my _ rational 
“humanism.” Biology is a very big subject; 
medicine is a sub-division—I should point out that 
I am a doctor specializing in rehabilitation—and 
so are anthropology and psychology. Social 
anthropology, in the best Rationalist tradition, is 
obviously going to repay cultivation for many 
decades to come, particularly the social anthro- 
pology of civilized rather than uncivilized com- 
munities. Physical anthropology, in its recent 
more exciting form, freed from the minutie of 
bone measurement, is intruding insistently upon 
my attention, because it provides a focus for many 
elements in my Rationalism. Statistical method, 
as applied in this field to human form and con- 
stitution, provides a scientific discipline which is 
bound to be useful to the future Rationalist, 
though he needn’t do the actual sums; and it 
seems to me to provide a necessary bridge between 
art and science. The scientist, if he ignores art, 
soon becomes both bored and boring. 

My Rationalist of the future would, if possible. 
the family. The clarion call of 
evolutionary progress has somehow lost its 
inspiration, but we are not being extravagant if 
we say that the hope for future world sanity lies 
in each new generation of parents giving its 
children a more enlightened upbringing than 
they themselves had; and this is surely enough 
to keep the parents on their toes. 

Much of my Rationalism seems to be biological. 
The art of controlled living, with its myriad 
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exponents, is a proper field for Rationalism, and 
here I pay my respects to the subtle biological 
discipline of F. M. Alexander, a “ must” for the 
biologist who realizes that he can go on repeating 
experimental method only when the observing 
self is relatively stable. 

My “mystical” shelf has obstinately refused 
to be cleared. I should like to be rid ofthe lot, 
but something useful keeps on being said. This 
field of experience has for me certain affinities 
with the little man in the nursery rhyme :— 


I saw a man upon a stair, 
A little man who wasn’t there. 
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He wasn’t there again today; 
Oh how I wish he’d go away! 
Fortunately, however, Dr. Rhine’s recent work 
has made extra-sensory perception a respectable 
topic of conversation for Rationalists; but it will 
be one of our duties to see that the religious 
fraternity do not make such work an excuse for 
every kind of sweeping metaphysical assumption. 
My brief Rationalist aim is * The Cultivation of 
Biological Harmony,” and this, I submit, should 
be the fundamental background to our Rationalism 
in the future. 
WILFRED BARLOW. 


Notes and News 


R.P.A. ANNUAL DINNERS are always happy events, to 
which the members look forward with keen pleasure. 
This year’s Annual Dinner and Dance, held at the 
Connaught Rooms on May 18, was therefore, as usual, 
a complete success. It was quite a large gathering, 
and all those present seemed to be having a thoroughly 
good time. The dancing, which followed the dinner 
and speeches, and which is always a much-appreciated 
feature of our Annual Dinners, seemed this year to 
provide even more enjoyment than on previous occa- 
sions. There were many more dancers than last year, 
and the M.C, and band worked hard, and successfully, 
to give a really first-class programme. 


* * * 


The after-dinner speeches, too, were all excellent 
and greatly enjoyed. Our genial President, Prot. 
Heath, was in the chair, and began his speech in 
his familiar gay mood, becoming more serious as he 
proceeded, thus giving a lead to subsequent speakers. 
Prof. Barbara Wootton followed with a Toast to 
the Prosperity of the Association, and it was a pleasure 
to note, throughout her stimulating speech, her deep 
interest in the future of the Association and of the 
Rationalist Movement. Dr. Murray replied, in a 
happy and realistic speech, on behalf of the Directors, 
and Mr. Hamilton Fyfe concluded with a toast, in 
humorous vein, to the health of the Chairman. All 
tour speeches appear in full elsewhere in this issue. 

* 


It is reported that Mr. John Hearne, Eire Ambas- 
sador to the United States, speaking to the Irish 
Society in Boston on Saturday, May 13, declared: 
* We must reject the doctrine of freedom which 
includes the so-called right to blaspheme .. . or the 
doctrine of liberty of conscience which includes the 
right to refuse to worship at all.’ If this is true, no 
comment is needed. More power to the Irish 
Rationalist Society! 


* * * 


Another book from the author of Philosophy for 
Pleasure, Mr. Hector Hawton, is now ready and can 
be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Watts & 
Co. It bears the title of The Thinker’s Handbook, 
and is described as ‘“‘ A Guide to Religious Con- 
troversy.’" The description is well merited, for Mr. 
Hawton covers the whole range of questions— 
theological, philosophical, and scientific—upon which 
the Rationalist is at issue with his religious opponent. 
It is in fact a dual-purpose book. It can be read in 


the ordinary way as a complete and unquestionably 
first-rate exposition of the Rationalist case; or, since 
it deals very fully and fairly with the arguments of 
non-Rationalists, it is a valuable handbook for 
speakers and writers. These and others who engage 


in public or private controversy in the interests of 
the Cause, and all who require a full and fair state- 
ment of the case for and against Rationalism, will 
find this book, with its 248 pages of readily accessible 
intormation, well worth its modest price (cloth, 6s. 4d., 
paper cover, 2s. 9d., post paid). 

* * 


The publishers of The Literary Guide have entered 
into an agreement with University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A., to make available to 
American libraries issues of the journal in microfilm 
form. One of the most pressing problems facing all 
types of libraries today is that of providing adequate 
space for a constant flood of publications. Periodicals 
present an especially difficult problem because of their 
bulk and number. Microfilm makes it possible to 
produce and distribute copies of periodical literature 
on the basis of the entire volume in a single roll, in 
editions of thirty or more, at a cost approximately 
equal to the cost of binding the same material in a 
conventional library binding. Under the plan, the 
library keeps the printed issues unbound and circu- 
lates them in that form for two to three years, which 
corresponds to the period of greatest use. When the 
Paper copies begin to wear out or are not called for 
frequently, they are disposed of and the microfilm is 
substituted. Sales are restricted to those subscribing 
to the paper edition, and the film copy is distributed 
only at the end of the volume year. The microfilm 
is in the form of positive microfilm, and is furnished 
on metal reels, suitably labelled. Inquiries concerning 
purchase should be addressed to University Micro- 
films, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 

* * * 

A member of the R.P.A. recently received from his 
solicitor a draft of his proposed will, disposing of all 
his property—** whatsoever and wheresoever.”” The 
Rationalist protested that this last word would legally 
deprive him, at the very moment when he most needed 
it. of all the treasure he had “ laid up in Heaven ”’ as 
Scripturally enjoined; but the man of law was obdurate, 
and his client ultimately withdrew the objection, 
remarking that this part of his estate, was, in any event, 
* already over-mortgaged.”” So the legal point remains 
unresolved. 
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THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE 


THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE. By Fred Hoyle. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 126 pp., 6 Plates. 5s. net. 


This book contains the author’s five broadcast 
addresses which appeared in The Listener from 
February 9 to March 9. Mr. Hoyle, a well-known 
mathematician and astronomer, is specially interested 
in problems of cosmology, to which he has devoted 
a considerable amount of work in recent years. In 
the present book he describes, in language which is 
easily understood by the layman, the results of recent 
research on some of the leading subjects which have 
perplexed astronomers for many years, and it is safe 
to predict that the book will be in great demand. 
Starting with the earth and other planets of the solar 
system, he proceeds to an examination of the sun 
and other stars. Within the last few years the hydrogen 
content of the sun and stars has been accepted as 
very much greater than was previously believed, and 
in the case of the sun is probably over ninety-five 
per cent. The transformation of hydrogen into helium 
is now recognized as the cause of the enormous output 
of energy in the form of heat and light of the stars, 
and in the case of the sun it appears that there is 
sufficient hydrogen to last another fifty thousand 
million years. In about one-fifth of that time, how- 
ever, it will be uncomfortably warm for the inhabitants 
of the earth, and later on the oceans will boil and 
life will become extinct. During this process the sun 
will continuously extend and swallow up most of the 
planets—perhaps as far as Jupiter—a process which, 
Mr. Hoyle thinks, fits in well with the medieval 
conception of hell! The prospect is far from pleasant, 
in spite of the respite for thousands of millions of 
years; but there is a ray of light in the darkness— 
Mr. Hoyle thinks it is very improbable that the earth 
will be destroyed by an atomic bomb! 

A certain amount of collaboration has taken place 
between the author and a colleague, Dr. im 3 
Lyttleton, on a number of subjects: in this connection 
readers are advised to study carefully Chapter III, 
and especially the section ** Tunnelling Through the 
Gas,’ which clarifies some of the problems of stellar 
evolution. Equally important and _ interesting is 
Chapter IV, which explains the origin of the planets 
from the explosion of a great star which was once a 
companion to the sun. No attempt is made here (it 
has been done elsewhere) to deal with the abstruse 
dynamical problems involved in the evolution of the 
planetary system, and readers will find this chapter 
intensely interesting—one might almost say even 
thrilling. 

In the last chapter, ‘** Man’s Place in the Expanding 
Universe,” Bondi and Gold are quoted as corroborating 
Hoyle’s view, though by a different line of research, 
that material in the universe is continuously created 
or simply appears; though a Creator is not postulated, 
nor indeed is such necessary. One surprising result 
of this process in an expanding universe is that the 
average density of the background material remains 
constant. A_ personal view is expressed in the last 
six pages—a preference for an evolution of life whereby 
the essence of each becomes welded together into some 
vastly larger and more potent structure. This dynamic 
evolution would, he thinks, be more in keeping with 
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the grandeur of the physical universe than the static 
picture of formal religion, which merely implies an 
eternity of frustration. M. Davipson. 


FORTY FRETTED YEARS 


THE Poetry Review, March-April, 1950. Edited by 
ig * Gawsworth. The Poetry Society. 118 pp. 
2s. 6d. 

PRELIMINARIES. By Marjorie Boulton. Fortune Press. 
36 pp. 6s. 

THE FARTHER VIEW. By Oliffe Richmond. Chater- 
son. 100 pp. 5s, 

In the March-April issue of The Poetry Review— 

which contains examples of the work of thirty con- 

temporary poets, a number of critical essays, and three 
new poems of Edward Lear—Robert Armstrong 
surveys the “ Forty Fretted Years *’ of modern poetry. 

The years leading up to the first World War—the 
“Indian summer of romanticism *—were character- 
ized, he declares, by a retreat in verse into an unreal 
miasma of enchanted retrospect. This retreat is seen 
in the early Yeats and the later Hardy, in the simplicity 
of W. H. Davies, the escapism of Rupert Brooke, and 
the tuneful delights of Flecker. Below the general 
voice, however, could be heard “ the astringencies or 
flamboyancies *’ of Pound, the young Eliot, and the 
other Symbolists, Imagists, and Parnassians. 

Then came the shock of war and the clarion utter- 
ances of Brooke and Noyes, the elegiac notes of 
Grenfell and Binyon, counterpointed by the disillusion- 
ment of Sassoon and Owen and Rosenberg. Between 
the wars the pure stream of lyricism was maintained 
by Masefield, Blunden, Hudson, James Stephens, and 
Bridges, fretted the while by the sprung rhythms of 
Hopkins. 

From America Frost and Hart Crane broadcast 
their influence, and then, having absorbed the “* imagery 
of Pound, the starkness of Owen and Sassoon, the 
dry precision and beat of Frost, the mystic imagery 
and verbal fluency of Hopkins,’ came the mature 
Eliot. At the same time, however, the individual voices 
of Robert Graves, Richard Aldington, Anna Wickham, 
and John Gawsworth were not lost. 

The ‘‘ new streams springing from social interest 
and awareness as the fearful approach to fresh rapids 
of war was apprehended” reinforced the major 
influence of Eliot. Auden, MacNeice, and C. Day 
Lewis were the new technicians, and they were joined 
by Sidney Keyes, Alun Lewis, and Clifford Dyment, 
who “ faced and transcended the torment of war with 
a personal vindication that, in a way history may 
show, extended in vision and eternal validity that of 
their brother poets of the first advent.’ Hdélderlin 
and Rilke were rediscovered. and Donne and Blake 
found a restored urgency and recognition. 

So much for Mr. Armstrong’s survey, which, 
perhaps, tells us as much about the state of modern 
criticism as it does of modern poetry. 

It is. perhaps, true to say that, if Donne and Blake 
and Eliot had not written as they did, Marjorie 
Boulton, whose first volume of verse has recently been 
published under the imprint of that patron of poetry, 
the Fortune Press, would not write as she does. At 
the same time it is certain that she speaks for herself 
in a thoughtful, melodious voice, and to her other excel- 
lences may be added the fact that she is a Rationalist. 
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Her poetry is characterized by a refusal to be 
dominated by the rules of the past or to be the play- 
thing of mere novelty. Fresh-minted imagery, coined 
in a mind well stored with the fruits of scholarship, 
the systematic use of half-rhymes and weak endings, 
are evidence of a free mind seeking authentic expres- 
sion and the encouragement of love, sympathy, 
compassion, and honesty. 

Her dominant theme is an awareness of duality, 
which she symbolizes by her use of the images of roses 
and blood. ‘‘ The wound in seeming” is the rose of 
redeeming : — 

O Raw rose 

greedy for bees 

when will you wither to my release .. . 
The proof of your duality, 

I am a wound in seeming, 

Shall blossom into symmetry, 

The rose of your redeeming. 


And again in Grace Before Bromide : — 
Pity my complexity, 
secure my negativity, 
medicine of formal chastity 
make my blood the sap of tree, 
suffer me to suffer less, 
dying may I rest in peace, 
women stone and men be trees; 
pity our dualities, 
Marjorie Boulton uses her scholarship to reinforce 
her native sensibility as in ‘“* Spring Betrayed "— 


Time for the brave would be algebra, terminal 

trick of the sun, formula, concept of causes, 

the propertied moments being unplaced and eternal, 

save for death for the female blood and the 
seasonal forces— 


and in *“ The Dancing Lesson,” which lights for a 
moment the painful quest for the twin soul. 

If Monsieur Poop can be kept at bay, and if she 
fulfils the promise which informs her first volume 
of verse, Marjorie Boulton will catch the ear of all 
who regard poetry as something more than a decora- 
tive craft. 

Oliffe Richmond is also a poet and a craftsman, and 
in The Farther View he explores the possibility of 
bridging the ‘** chasm that divides rational philosophy 
from revealed religion.” He observes that since 
truth is in perpetual evolution, static dogma and creed 
held sacrosanct cannot satisfy minds that must move 
with the advance of knowledge. But the battle we 
had thought won is rather intensified between humanity 
and inhuman tyranny of the spirit; in this battle all 
whose roots are in the Christian ethic must stand 
together, on the common ground, which it is an urgent 
duty to discover and to declare.” 

Mr. Richmond’s new major poem takes its place 
alongside his earlier Challenge to Faith and Thames 
Symphony, and it is impossible to read his work with- 
out being aware that we are in the presence of a 
profound thinker and mature poet. 

D. K. H. Parsons. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
THe Proper Stupy OF MANKIND. By Stuart Chase. 
Phoenix House Ltd. 288 pp. 16s. 
This book starts from the proposition that man’s 
control of nature has outstripped his ability to control 
himself. To correct the balance the author asks for: 
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(1) A great increase in the scientific study of human 
groups and societies; (2) a far wider popular under- 
standing of what constitutes the scientific method and 
a willingness to back it; (3) a political structure in 
which scientific knowledge about man in society is 
applied for the benefit of the people. 

The main part of the book is concerned with show- 
ing ‘the scientific method in action” and with a 
survey of recent findings in the social disciplines. From 
the theory of sampling to semantics it forms an exciting 
story, and Mr. Chase adequately establishes his main 
thesis that great advances have been made, that there 
is available a wealth of reliable information which 
could be put to use, and that much of the confusion 
in the social sciences to date has been caused by the 
neglect of the scientific method. For example, in his 
discussion of economics, he brings out quite clearly 
the effects of the search for a “ system * which would 
answer all the questions. Such ‘ systems "’ are usually 
“so purified and rarefied that human nature has no 
place” in them. There is no general theory of 
economics. But if we can regard economic behaviour 
as only a part of cultural behaviour, then the econo- 
mists can provide us with many tools and measuring 
devices which could be of supreme value—Lord 
Keynes’s How to Pay for the War, the various activi- 
ties of the ‘* New Deal,’ and war-time experience in 
price-control in the U.S.A. 

Experience has been the same in other branches of 
social science. Use of the scientific method has enabled 
social scientists to develop tools which have in fact 
worked successfully, with the result that our old ideas 
on such subjects as labour relations, sociai prejudice, 
and delinquency have just gone overboard. 

The element which is constant through all this work 
—itself the outstanding advance of recent years in the 
social sciences—is the concept of culture. Only by 
examining the culture which governs the society in 
which we are working can any branch of the social 
sciences pass the crucial test of being able to predict 
future happenings. 

This integration requires work on what the author 
calls ** Repairing the Communication Lines * not only 
within the social sciences but within society. There 
are plenty of examples to show what happens when 
communication lines are not adequate. Mr. Chase 
quotes the Russian refusal of the Lilienthal-Acheson 
plan for international control of atomic energy as 2 
tragic example of two parties not being able to under- 
stand each other. 

Whether this is the correct interpretation of that 
disagreement or not, it would be very interesting to 
tind out how far some of the difficulties of Britain’s 
Planned-Welfare State are due to inadequate communi- 
cations. Experience of labour relations in the 
nationalized coal industry, for example, has disap- 
pointed many. The miners were solidly behind 
nationalization; economically their position has im- 
proved beyond even their own expectations; N.C.B. 
officials on the whole approached their job in a spirit 
of good will. And yet the old problems persist so 
long that the old * remedies ** of unemployment and 
stricter discipline are being freely canvassed again. 
How far do the various groups involved in this problem 
really understand each other? I would like to see 
some of the techniques described in Mr. Chase’s book 
applied to this and other of our problems which are 
in the public eye. If the book stimulates interest 
among our own professional administrators in the 
scientific study of human relations it will do a great 
service. 
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The stimulation of interest and scientific research in 
social studies can only be to the good, but I feel some- 
how a little uneasy about Mr. Chase’s main practical 
suggestion. He asks for what he calls a Manhattan 
project for the social sciences—a generously financed 
super-team of social scientists to solve our main 
problems. 

The analogy is interesting: given sufficient funds and 
a large enough team, the physicists solved the problem 
ot atomic energy. Therefore the social scientists ought 
to be able to solve the big problems in their own 
tield. This is work for experts, and ** every man free 
and twenty-one ”’ ought not, Mr. Chase holds, to expect 
to be his own social scientist. Perhaps the analogy 
ought to have been carried a little farther. A layman 
has no views about the rights or wrongs of the be- 
haviour of atoms, whereas every citizen is concerned 
with values in social matters, whether an expert or 
not. Would he not use the tame experts and yet main- 
tain his control over values? Many physicists now 
feel that they ought not to remain as tame experts in 
their work, but ought to concern themselves with the 
moral issues raised by the atom bomb. They have 
rapidly organized themselves to try and decide their 
policy. Would not Mr. Chase's super-team of social 
scientists do the same? I would prefer a state of 
“every man his own social scientist "’ even on a rela- 
tively low level of efficiency to one of higher efficiency 
run by a class of professional social managers who got 
out of hand. 

The main point of criticism so far as the book 1s 
concerned is that it neglects the third of the problems 
raised at the beginning of the book—that of building 
a political structure in which scientific knowledge 
about man in society would be applied for the benefit 
ot the people. Surely the designing of this structure 
is the very first job which social scientists should 
tackle? Until that is done, everything else will be 
on the Operational Research level. T. BRENNAN. 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


PsycHoLocy. By J. A. C. Brown. Paul Elek. 

141 pp., including | p. Bibliography and 5 pp. Index; 

3 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 
Of all the many kinds of books on psychology, those 
which purport to give an outline for the layman are 
the most suspect. So often, many of them are not 
merely faulty, but wilfully misleading. During the 
last few years one of the best has been Rex and 
Margaret Knight’s A Modern Introduction to Psycho- 
logy, a small book which gave an admirable account 
ot the subject. Now here is Dr. Brown’s littlke work, 
which covers much the same ground, except that his 
book seems directed more at the sceptical layman, who 
is pardonably bewildered by the displays of fashionable 
psychological jargon in which even the best of periodi- 
cals seem to indulge these days. Moreover, this book 
has rather more of a practical bias. It is, to quote 
the publishers, “a general introduction to the more 
practical aspects of social and individual psychology.” 
As such, it is very good indeed. 

The historical survey with which the book starts is 
a model of intelligent compression, in which psycho- 
logy is shown, not as a hybrid growth or a twentieth- 
century malaise, but as a subject which has developed 
through history. It is, moreover, neatly rounded off 
with a summary, which enables the growth of psycho- 
logy to be put into brief perspective at a glance. 

The chapter on the anatomy of the nervous system 


is very useful, with its crisp description and clear 
diagrams. Too often this kind of information is either 
omitted without mention, or a detailed knowledge of 
anatomy on the part of the reader is tacitly assumed. 
The least successful chapter is that dealing with instincts 
and the development of personality. Lack of space 
telescopes the discussion into a hurried and regrettably 
selective catalogue. Within the limits of so short a 
book this is inevitable, and the reference list of books 
for further reading goes some way towards making up 
for it. 

It is refreshing to find that Dr. Brown has no ex- 
travagant claims to make for his subject; neither does 
he pretend that it is anything more than a limited 
study. He quite rightly points out that experience 
is of more value than the reading of innumerable text- 
books. His stress on the practical aspect of psycho- 
logy is salutary and should be emulated by many who 
profess to teach it. Psychology is not an easy subject, 
but the rewards of even an intelligent interest are high, 
being, as Dr. Brown says, * an increased understanding 
of ourselves and perhaps a more tolerant attitude to 
others.” Vicror E. NEUBURG. 


Short Notices 


THe GRAMMAR OF MarriaGeE. By Philip M. Bloom, 
Clifford Allen, and H. J. Blackham. The Ethical 
Union. 36 pp. 9d. 


The Ethical Union continues its useful service of dis- 
pelling ignorance and engendering knowledge, and in 
these published lectures—‘‘ Physical Relations,” by 
Philip M. Bloom; ‘ Psychological Adjustments,”’ by 
Clifford Allen; and ** Ethical Implications,” by H. J. 
Blackham—seeks to provide a grammar of marriage. 
The theme is that “ marriage is not a foreign tongue, 
but neither is it a language in which we are fluent by 
nature.” It is, however, more than a _ body of 
techniques in which it is desirable to be proficient. 
“* Tt is an established cultural function . . . and without 
a critical appreciation of its cultural values it is not 
likely to be entered into with the intelligent resolves 
which it really demands.” This book is a primer to 
happiness and should be welcomed as such. 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 
By R. Freeman Butts. Beacon Press, Boston, U.S.A. 
xiv+230 pp., including 6 pp. Index. $3. 


This scholarly discussion of religion and education in 
America has an uneasy topicality in our own country, 
where the cracks in the Butler Act are about to become 
gaping seams. As an historical survey this is an 
excellent book. What is more doubtful is whether the 
issues raised are capable of any peaceful solution 
within the existing framework of the American system, 
A study of the carefully documented evidence here 
presented leads at least one reader to think that they 
are not. 


OrGanum. By R. C, Brimley, B.Sc. Deighton Bell & 
Co., Cambridge. 64 pp., including 1 p. Bibliography. 
Paper cover, 3s. 

In spite of a forbidding sub-title, which condemns 
this booklet as “* A Synoptic Integration of Human 
Knowledge,” it is well worth reading. It is highly 
concentrated and needs a leavening of time before the 
argument can be properly appreciated. If there is too 
much in such a small work, then it is the author’s 
enthusiasm at fault and certainly not his knowledge, 
which seems wide and well digested. 
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Correspondence 


THE FUTURE OF RATIONALISM 


| HAVE read with great interest Miss Belchambers’ 
essay and her views on the future of Rationalism, 
and how she thinks it ought to develop. It would 
appear that “ Rationalism” should step in where 
other systems have failed—i.e., in solving the 
** social and economic problems ”’ of today. But have 
not these always been with us, and are they any more 
pressing today than they have been in the past? No 
doubt all Rationalists would be ready to “ fight 
against oppression and injustice,’ but unfortunately, 
I am quite sure they differ very considerably among 
themselves as to exactly what circumstances constitute 
oppression or injustice. Miss Belchambers instances 
racial prejudice, class injustice, and imperialism. Let 
us take the last. Fifty years ago this country was 
imperialist and gloried in it. It is quite possible for 
a Rationalist to regret the change, and the definition 
of Rationalism is not necessarily incompatible with 
imperialism. Miss Belchambers says we need a new 
philosophy. Would it be unfair to suggest that such 
a philosophy is the one to which Miss Belchambers 
herself would heartily and unhesitatingly subscribe? 

In fact Miss Belchambers has over-simplified the 
problem and confused Rationalism with morality. On 
Rationalism we know where we are—we accept the 
supremacy of reason; but on morals we may hold 
various opinions and still retain our rationality. I 
am convinced that a plebiscite would reveal a startling 
variation of opinion on what, for instance, constitutes 
class injustice. 

There are many societies whose concern is mainly 
with morals, such as the South Place Ethical Society, 
which meets Miss Belchambers’ requirements. 

Beccles, Suffolk. Henry P. STEVENS. 


RECENTLY Lord Chorley has raised the question of 
whether the Rationalist Movement is not a little out 
ot gear with the modern world in concentrating so 
much of its critical energies upon organized religion. 
Frankly, | am not at all convinced that the present 
public apathy towards the various Churches is due in 
any material degree to such Movements as ours, but 
that it is the consequence of radical changes in the 
economic and social organization of society during 
the last hundred years. I believe that Rationalism is 
a symptom, not the cause, of the recent falling off 
ot the secular influence of the Churches, which have 
clearly tailed to adapt themselves to twentieth-century 
conditions and needs. There is a danger of the same 
thing happening to the R.P.A. unless its members begin 
to realize that much of their sniping at religious institu- 
tions and practices is mere tilting at windmills—an 
occupation that gets no one anywhere. 

Criticism of unreasonable ideas should not be con- 
fined s@ much within the religious sphere. It is 
obvious that there are many other problems affecting 
human happiness simply crying out for attention. For 
instance, why don’t we hear more about political and 
economic ideas, which are certainly no less riddled 
with irrational prejudices than many religious creeds? 
Why do we not thrash out a Rationalist attitude to 
racialism and to Britain’s colonial policy? These are 
more likely to affect the course of history than are all 
the results of Biblical scholarship. 

Other subjects which might receive attention are 
the broadcasting and newspaper monopolies, vivi- 


section, vaccination, conscription, pacifism, ‘* quack ~ 
medicines, the libel laws, and so on. Of course, in 
many cases this would mean the airing of different 
points of view in The Literary Guide, but surely this 
atmosphere of controversy, in which an attack is made 
upon prejudices in general, is precisely the sort of 
thing the R.P.A. should promote. R. JARDINE. 
London, W. 2. 


HERBERT SPENCER—ANOTHER APPRECIATION 


As an unrepentant Victorian, and one who is not 
ashamed to acknowledge his overwhelming indebted- 
ness to our great English philosopher, I was naturally 
highly delighted with the letter from Mr. A. Holton 
which appeared in your May issue. My introduction 
to Spencerian teaching took place more than sixty years 
ago. Although at this period I was more or less 
unconsciously cutting myself adrift from my theological 
moorings, it came almost as a shock when, on reading 
Spencer’s Principles of Biology, 1 was forced to realize 
that the Hebraic cosmogony, which I had hitherto 
accepted, was, despite its attractive poetical setting and 
possible utility as a sample of primitive thought, really 
inherently worthless. 

Detachment from the trammels of orthodoxy pro- 
ceeded apace when in due course I acquired a fuller 
understanding of the essential elements of the Spencerian 
gospel, and I have still lively recollections of the thrills 
1 experienced as I read The Study of Sociology and 
First Principles. My whole outlook on life was trans- 
formed almost beyond recognition. It is true that I 
have come to regard Spencer’s uncompromising 
Individualism as akin to a counsel of unattainable per- 
fection, and his theory as to the inheritance of acquired 
modifications as lacking adequate biological support. 
But these and other minor divergencies notwithstand- 
ing, the fact remains that among my little collection 
of books the Spencerian volumes are those most 
treasured and the ones most frequently re-read or 
consulted. H. H. Spears. 

West Bromwich, Staffs. 


* ATHEIST ALL SORTS” 


IN his comments on M. Maritain’s recent broadcast 
on “ The Meaning of Contemporary Atheism,” Mr. 
Gowans Whyte fails to mention that M. Maritain 
specifically confined the meaning of the words 
“absolute Atheist,” with whom he dealt at most 
length, to cover Marxian Communists only. Whether 
M. Maritain should have done this or not is irrelevant, 
as is the fact that, rather subtly perhaps, he only 
briefly mentions that he is confining it to this narrow 
sense for the purposes of his broadcast. 

In the light of this and of the position of M. Maritain 
in France vis-a-vis the Communists, not only does his 
analysis of the emotive bases of ‘‘ absolute Atheism ” 
become much clearer and more, pointed, but also the 
meaning of some of his remarks becomes more apparent 
and his conclusions more tenable. 

Mr. Gowans Whyte is astonished at M. Maritain’s 
discovery of more or less emotional colouring in the 
thinking of Atheists. But inasmuch as almost every 
Literary Guide contains examples of the affective 
thinking of Christians, it would be not only rash but 
also irrational to assume that Rationalists are immune 
from this human failing. Eric TEBBET. 

South Harrow. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ERRORS 

{tr will be generally admitted that Tennyson was 
learned and a scholar. He was, to begin with, a 
graduate of Cambridge. Now King Arthur (if his- 
torical) lived a few years after the Roman legions had 
been withdrawn. Yet in The Idylls he and _ his 
knights are figures of medieval romance. They ride 
out on chivalrous quests. They charge in tournaments. 
Their hall is lighted with stained-glass windows, though 
such glass was first known in England during our 
Plantagenet period. Were this crop of anachronisms 
found in the Shakespearian drama we should be told 
that a scholar such as Bacon could not have perpetrated 
them. 

But literature is not the only art. Just before the 
Elizabethan age, painting was at one of its loftiest 
peaks, especially in Italy. To every man of any 
education it must have been known that, in the Gospels, 
the apostles (at any rate, the leading ones) are said to 
have been fishermen. Yet Veronese, the great 
Venetian, represents these fishermen feasting in a 
gorgeous palace which an emperor might envy! Case 
after case of such could be easily adduced. To these 
great ancestors of the art probabilities were of no 
interest; the only things for which they cared was 
the creation of an impressive and beautiful scene. 

What if Bacon were like-minded? 

Bangor. Epwarp GREENLY. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE 
Mr. GeorGe Ross refers me to authorities for this, 
that, and the other view. My original article was 
intended to set Rationalists, not looking for authorities, 
but thinking for themselves. You can always pit one 
** authority agginst another! 

However, suppose Bacon did commit “* blunders and 
follies ” (as he certainly did in his life, and possibly 
also in his natural history), what about it? Does it 
follow that he wrote Shakespeare? Suppose Bacon 
had a “ literary workshop” staffed by Ben Jonson, 
Hobbes, and Lord knows whom. Are we to infer 
that the literary workshop produced the plays of 
Shakespeare? Suppose the various Stratford relics 
catalogued by Mr. Ross are spurious. What then? 
Does that prove that Bacon wrote the plays? 

What I miss in these theories is any capacity for 
logic and any sense of historical probability. Why 
should Bacon, who on any showing was a_ hard- 
working lawyer with a career to make and plenty to 
do, and whose spare time was very much taken up 
with philosophy, waste what would have been a 
prodigious amount of his limited leisure in writing 
thirty-odd remarkable, elaborate, and epoch-making 
plays, and, after taking all that trouble, credit them to 
another man? Or, if it comes to that, why should 
Oxford? The thing taxes credulity beyond belief. 

Oxford. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


NO SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM 

THERE is no Shakespeare problem. Shakespeare, the 
actor from Stratford, wrote Shakespeare. Nobody but 
an actor could have written the plays, and Shakespeare 
took the profits of his active career back home to 
Stratford. The heretical Mr. Kent and the ingenious 
Mr. Cutner ignore all the direct evidence, and do not 
appear ever to have heard of the rules of evidence. 
You cannot disprove a fact by asking a foolish question 
that has nothing to do with the case. 

I think it was William Henry Burr, industrious com- 
piler of 144 Self-Contradictions in the Bible, who first 
brought this theory to my attention in the Truth- 
Seeker, about sixty years age. Here was iconoclasm, 
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and I was a seeker after truth. So I read everything 
1 could get hold of bearing on the case. 

After reading Ignatius Donnelly’s Great Cryptogram 
I was convinced the theory was a pyramid of absurdi- 
ties, assumptions, and assertions. I might add 
* asininities,” but had given provisional assent to it 
myself. Some years later I wrote an article against 
the theory for The Open Court, which later I eniarged 
to a little book on Bacon versus Shakespeare. Years 
later | also wrote a book on The Religion of Shakes- 
peare (published by the R.P.A.), because that is a 
disputable question. The Shakespeare authorship is 
not: there is no Shakespeare problem in that corner. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. GEORGE SEIBEL. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 

In the June issue of the Guide Mr. Charles expresses 
his scepticism about the claims for paranormal events. 
He states that in 4,000 years man has been unable 
to prove the existence of his “ psychical powers.” 
Might this failure not be due to the simple fact that 
strictly scientific experiments had never been made 
before the present century? 

Whatever may be the number of people who possess 
“* psychical powers,” it is certain that only a very 
small fraction of this number are conscious of their 
abilities. Moreover, these phenomena cannot normally 
be invoked at will. 

It should be borne in mind that the evidence in 
this field of study is largely statistical. In controlled 
experiments only very small deviations from calculated 
chance levels are required to establish “ significant ” 
results. It seems to follow, therefore, that whereas 
paranormal phenomena may be quite evident in the 
laboratory, they are of too small an incidence to 
become apparent in the everyday world—even in 4,000 
years! 

Nevertheless, there are large numbers of recorded 
instances (for what they are worth) of spontaneous 
paranormal events (the Society for Psychical Research 
has volumes of evidence). But it is rather disconcerting 
to find a Rationalist asking for hearsay, because he 
tinds the mathematical evidence unsatisfactory! 

London, S.W.9. Henry J. F. CRABBE. 


SHOCK AND ITS EFFECT IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS 

THE effect of shock in animals so interestingly ex- 
pounded by Dr. Burton in the May Literary Guide has 
long been a subject of study by the fraternity of 
vivisectors, and has produced some peculiarly revolt- 
ing experiments, which, as is almost invariably the 
case when results obtained from animals are tried out 
on man, have proved to be of no value whatever in 
the treatment of human beings. To take a concrete 
example: an article in The Lancet (October 10, 1942) 
referred to ‘“‘an attempt to reproduce in dogs the 
analogue of crushing injury in man. The limb was 
clamped between wooden boards at a pressure of 500 
Ib. for five hours under ‘ Pentothal Sodium’ 
anesthesia. After release, all but one animal died from 
* shock,’ due, as in man, to loss of plasma from the 
blood-stream into the injured area.” 

Methods were devised for ‘* reducing the mortality,” 
and further light is shed by The Lancet on the futility 
of these experiments in the following commentary: 
** In human crush injury the cause of death is usually 
renal failure, and it occurs not on the first but on the 
sixth or seventh day. In those of Blalock’s dogs sur- 
viving the shock period, fatal renal failure unfortunately 
did not appear.” 
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The closing words of the article express not merely 
the futility of such irrational methods, but the danger- 
Ous position to which they too often lead: “ As 
Duncan and Blalock remark, ‘ further studies are 
indicated,’ and they are needed in man as well as in 
animals.” M. OLDFIELD Howey. 

Cradley, Malvern. 


B.B.C. DISCUSSIONS 


In the May issue of the Guide * Protonius ™ expresses 
dissatisfaction with the B.B.C.’s custom of carefully 
vetting discussions “ so that no listener will be stabbed 
awake by anything unconventional,’ thus safeguarding 
*‘ what remains of the popular belief in the Christian 
tradition.” 

Did “ Protonius *’ listen to the fifth discussion in 
the series ‘“‘ Does it Make Sense Today? © on April 3, 
between Prof, L. A, Reid (for the Christian way of 
life) and two students (for the scientific and for the 
humanist attitudes to living)? I, for ome, was as- 
tonished at the free and frank way in which the pro- 
fessor’s opponents were allowed to _ reptdiate 
Christianity and to deny the existence of God. There 
was little safeguarding of what remains of popular 
Christian belief here, unless it consisted in giving 
Prof. Reid the last word. G. N. RIDLEY. 

Wallasey, Cheshire, 


WHO IS THE GOD OF CHRISTIANITY ? 


As Dr. Edward Greenly is troubled by my learning, 
may I ask him whether he is also troubled by that of 
Charles Bradlaugh, who, in his essay entitled ‘‘ A Plea 
for Atheism,” wrote: “ The word ‘ Ieue,’ called by 
our orthodox ‘* Jehovah,’ is equivalent to * that which 
exists ’”’ (Humanity’s Gain from Unbelief, p. 33). 

Perhaps, however, a brief note on what is known 
of the origin of the word may help to elucidate. The 
correct form of the word ‘“ Jahweh *’—the so-called 
tetragrammaton—is either Jhvh or Yhwh: the con- 
sonants of a nomen ineffabile, whose true pronuncia- 
tion was lost through the ancient Jews having regarded 
the name as being too sacred to be pronounced. 
According to a tradition preserved by Theodoret and 
Epiphanius, the word was pronounced Ya-be. This 
seems to indicate Jahveh or Jahwah, Yahwah or 
Yahveh, a pronunciation which seems to suggest that 
the word may have been derived from the Hebrew 
** Hawah "—to be, or to exist. As regards derivation 
in general, it may be relevant to note here that the 
validity of the supposed derivations of many words— 
‘** Allah,” for instance—is based on similar assumptions. 

Regarding my references to the word “ Allah” in 
previous letters, I thought it was quite clear that those 
‘references were to the equivalence (in meaning) of that 
word to the words * God,” ** Jahweh,” etc., as under- 
stood by an educated Theist, and not to the linguistic 
relation or derivation. 

Finally, I do not intend to attempt to answer Dr. 
‘Greenly’s problem, as it is well known how Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the supreme being of Judaism. 

Bury St. Edmunds. ARTHUR CHARLES. 


HAS HISTORY A MEANING ? 


By PROF. BENJAMIN FARRINGTON 

(Foreword by Prof. V. Gordon Childe) 
The Conway Memorial Lecture, 1950, is a provocative and brilliant 
analysis of the great social transformations from early times down 
+o the present day. 

Price 2s. (postage 2d.) 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


R.P.A. 


MEMBERSHIP OFFER x 


If you enjoy reading The Literary Guide, why not 
join the Rationalist Press Association, whose work it 
reflects? To NEW MEMBERS subscribing 10s. 6d. the 
R.P.A. makes the following special offer: 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 
and Rationalist Review 
monthly until Dec., 1950 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1950 
Contributors include: Gilbert Murray, O.M., Sir 
Arthur Keith, Maurice Burton, J. B. S. Haldane. 

*“ The editor is to be congratulated on the high stan- 
dard of excellence and the rich variety displayed 
throughout.’”—Monthly Record (South Place Ethical 
Society). 

THE WISDOM OF LIFE 
An Anthology 

Containing Selections by W. Somerset Maugham, Sir 
John Hammerton, Sir Arthur Keith, Eden Phillpotts, 
Julian Huxley, and others. (Cloth.) 


THE NEW WORLD 
By Lord Snell 
* An eloquent and impassioned plea for the enthrone- 
ment of Reason as the guiding power of life.’— 
Gilbert Murray, in Manchester Guardian. (Paper 
cover.) 
THE STORY OF THE R.P.A. 
By A. Gowans Whyte 


An impressive record of Aryan 
Path. (Cloth.) 


SEND IN THIS FORM NOW 


To The Secretary. 

Rationalist Press Association Ltd., 
4,5 & 6 Johnson's Court, 

Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


In response to your announcement in the July, 
1950, issue of The Literary Guide, 1 desire to 
become a member of the R.P.A. Ltd. and enclose 
herewith 10s. 6d. entitling me to membership until 
the end of 1950 and literature as offered. 


I agree to abide by the rules and regulations of 
the Association as set forth in the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association.* 


(Block letters please) 


* Free on request. 
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THE LITERARY GUIDE 


R.P.A. 


Fifth Annual Conference 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE 
OXFORD 
FRIDAY, AUG. 4, until TUESDAY, AUG. 8 


President: HAMILTON FYFE 


THE IRRATIONAL 


MODERN THOUGHT 
* 
Prof. A. J. Ayer 


Existentiali sm 


Archibald Robertson 
Karl Barth 


Stuart Hampshire 


Some Recent Forms of Irrationalism 


Warren Sandell 


Modern Developments in Roman 
Catholicism 


S. K. Ratcliffe 


The Irrational in Literature 


Dr. Hermann Bondi 


New Thoughts on the Nature of the 
Universe 


* 


Full accommodation and lectures, 5 gns.; non-R.P.A. 
members, 6 gns.; lectures only, 2 gns. 


Women and married couples cannot reside in 
College, but comfortable accommodation nearby 
will be provided, with all meals in Hall. As usual, 
various excursions will be arranged, including a 
motor-coach tour of the Cotswolds. 


Accommodation is limited, so please apply NOW to 
THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION LTD. 
5-6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


ART 
PETER 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN 
CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND 
PRACTICE 


A. D. HOWELL SMITH 
* 


“This handsome volume of over 
800 pp. is amonument tothe scholar- 
ship, industry, and balanced judg- 
ment of the author. Anyone out- 
side the Roman Communion who 
wishes to be familiarized with the 
beginnings, development, and signi- 
ficance of the Catholic Church will 
find this book a mine of carefully- 
sifted information. That it will 
secure a conspicuous place among the 
many other notable works listed in 
the Index is quite certain. It is 
written in a clear, unpretentious, 
and, at times, even in a colloquial 
style which cannot fail to attract both 
the technical student and the ordin- 
ary reader. Mr. Howell Smith has 
covered a vast field of absorbing 
interest and importance to all who 
study religions. Although he writes 
from a Rationalist standpoint, he is 
always fair and even sympathetic. 
His are not only long views but 
wide views, so the reader need never 
be alarmed that he may be misled by 
the spirit of hostile partisanship. 
Mr. Howell Smith re-draws with 
fresh talent and colourful examples 
which provide master-keys to nearly 
2,000 years of ecclesiastical and 
human 


* 
839 pages 


21s. net 
(inland postage 9d.) 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘ies to Box Nos. should be The Literary Guide,” 
7 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALEXANDER technique. Instruction by qualified teacher (18 
years’ experience) in the method described by Mr. F. Matthias 
‘Alexander in his book The Use of the Self.—Apply Marjory Barlow, 
3/B Albert Court, 8.W.7 (behind Albert Hall). Kensington 3834. 


TYPEWRITING.—An R.P.A. member would be pleased to under- 
take copying of any description. Work executed neatly and 
promptly. Terms moderate.—Apply F.P., 53 Oxford Road, 
Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 


HOLIDAYS 


HOLIDAYS in country house with extensive grounds, 8 miles 
from sea; interesting excursions. Farm produce, English and 
Continental cooking, special diets if wanted. From 4 gns.— 
Cossington House Guest House, near Bridgwater, Somerset (under 
new: w owne ‘tship). 


INTERNATIONAL Summer School, World Union of Fre ethinkers, 
Dinard, Brittany, September 3rd- ‘9th, 1950, at the Hotel de 

l’Univers (inclusive daily charge, 800 frs., apart from yoy 4 
Assemble on Saturday, 2nd, and Sunday, 3rd; 4th to 8th, daily 
excursions, either in the neighbourhood or by boat down the 
Rance, or farther, with halts for discussion of Freethought problems 
in French and English ; 9th and 10th, disperse. As the places are 
strictly limited, please apply without delay to C. Bradlaugh 
Bonner, 4 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. The 
return fare from London to Dinard is £6 17s. 6d. third class. Pass- 
ports are required and a Bank of England permit to obtain French 
money (a Bank or a Travel Agent will see to this). 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 


BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1944, 1945, 1947, 1948 
and 1949 are now available, price 15s. per annual vol. (inland 
pate 6d.). Also bound Vol. I of Thinker’s Digest, 1945-7, price 
17s. 6d. (inland postage , 6d.). Watts and Co. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Primitive Law 
A. S. DIAMOND 


Many readers will welcome this 
new edition ofa work that has long 
been out of print. In it Dr. 
Diamond first examines the theory 
that law is derived from religion 
and shows this to be a misconcep- 
tion, law having its own history 
and development. He goes on to 
pe that history according to the 
—_ of economic progress of past 
Present Societies and proves 
that it is basically a universal history 


I§s. net 
(inland postage 8d.) 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


IF it’s in print we can supply it. Save bee trouble, and temper 
simply by sending a note of your book-wants to the Watts Direct 
Supply Book Service, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court. Flat Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

WANTED, in good condition, The Splendour of Moorish Spain, 
by McC ‘abe; Rats in the Sacristy, by Llewelyn Powys ; The Life 
of Thomas Paine, by Conway. Box No. 202. 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 
(To befriend Rationalists, especially tna have served the 


UNDER the direction of F. C. WATTS (Chairman and 
Treasure’ ts Miss M. WATTS, Miss C. SEER. A. G. WHYTE, and 
Mrs. G. M. DIXON (Secre tary). 

Donations, or applications for assistance, should be addressed 
to the Secretary at Nos. 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. A Balance Sheet is sent to each ‘Donor, and a 
copy will be supplied to anyone on request. 


BOOK TALLIES 


The Book Tally is a Junior Book Token, consisting 
of a two-leaved card, half of which is a voucher 
worth 6d. at a bookshop, while the other half is a 
coloured picture—one of a set which the child collects. 
Each 74d. A set (7s. 6d.) means twelve coloured cards 
and a 6s. book. Available from Watts & Co. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 1. Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m. Admission 
free. July 2—S. K. Ratcliffe: “Centenary of Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” July 9—Archibald Robertson, M.A. “ The 
Meaning of Good.” July ,16—Prof. G. W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D. : 

“The Struggle in Malaya.” July 23—Roy Walker (Se cretary, 
London Vegetarian Society): “ Food and People.” July 30—Closed. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 


Can Materialism 


Explain Mind ? 
By G. H. TAYLOR 


In this book by Mr. G. H. Taylor the 
reader will find a thorough and well docu- 
mented consideration of the important 
question of the relationship of mind and 
matter; a question which still arouses the 
keenest controversy in both religious and 
scientific circles. Mr. Taylor, however, 
avoids the purely speculative and sometimes 
acrimonious methods of dealing with the 
question, and prefers the more reliable 
method of experience and analysis. His con- 
clusions will not be acceptable to all; but his 
forthright and logical approach must com- 
mand admiration and respect, and the book 
must be regarded as an important contribu- 
tion to the subject. 


V6 
The Sunbeam Press 


SUNBEAM HOUSE 
174 Manchester Road, Bradford 
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